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SOMERSETSHIRE PARISHES. 


A Handbook of Historical Reference to all Places in the County. 
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“ With Part 8 (covering Taunton to Zoyland, with a few pages of addenda), this wonderful handbook of historical 
reference, compiled and published by Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys, of Piccadilly, has been completed. The work must have 
taken many years. The research revealed in it seems overwhelming. But Mr. Humphreys will have his reward in the 
knowledge that his work will be simply invaluable to historians and archeologists, and will be of increasing usefulness 
as time goes on. It is impossible not to regard this great and almost unique effort with wonder and admiration.” 

‘““A work of infinite importance and value to historians and archologists....This really great work is being 
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been a labour of love, and Mr. Humphreys must be content to know that he has made himself the benefactor of all future 
historians of Somersetshire, and of any of the parishes in the county.”—Western Daily Press. 
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CAPT. GRINDLAY. 


I FIND no account of Robert Melville 
‘Grindlay in any of the dictionaries. Lowndes, 
by Bohn, simply gives the title of the splendid 
book he published. Allibone knows nothing 
about him, nor is he in Mr. Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography.’ I do not even find his 
name in such a special book as ‘Men whom 
India has Known,’ by J. J. Higginbotham, 
1874, or the latest work (reviewed at 10 8. 
v. 59), a ‘ Dictionary of Indian Biography,’ 
by C. E. Buckland, 1906. Yet Grindlay 
seems to be worthy of a place in the roll of 
those who have done some good work. He 
is remarkable for three things: First, for 
having been an accomplished artist, though 


soldier by profession. Secondly, for having 


published a magnificent work, containing 
views in Bombay and Ceylon, many of the 
pictures by himself giving representations 
of places, events, and things long since gone 
or altered. Thirdly, for living to the very 
respectable age of ninety-one. 

Besides this, he was founder of the London 
banking firm which still bears his name, but 
in which there has been no Grindlay since 
he retired. 


It appears from the records of the Honour- 
able East India Company, which are pre- 
served at the India Office, that he was the 
son of John and Elizabeth Grindlay, being 
born 23 October, and christened at St. Mary 
Le Bone (then a village near London) on 
17 November, 1786. His father was a 
merchant in the City. The son was nomi- 
nated cadet for the H.E.I.C.S. by E. Parry, 
Esq., in 1802, and sailed for India in the 
Prince of Wales in 1803. He became 
lieutenant in 1804 ; captain Bombay Native 
Infantry, 22 December, 1817; and retired 
on half-pay (5s. a day) 20 December, 1820. 

On 20 July, 1821, he married Maria 
Susannah, elder daughter of John William 
Commerell, of Hanwell Park, Middlesex, 
and Strood Park, Sussex. She died at Nice, 
and was buried there in 1862.* 

Grindlay’s knowledge of India made him 
think that an agency to help those who went 
there and those who returned would be 
useful in London. Accordingly, in the 
‘ Post Office Directory ’ for 1831 we find his 
name as an “ agent for passengers to India, 
16, Cornhill.” The agency was a success, 
and the firm he founded now has a European 
and colonial in addition to its Indian repu- 
tation. 

In 1838 the firm became Grindlay, 
Christian & Matthews, and in that year 
they describe themselves as ‘ East India 
army agents.” In 1844 the names are 
reduced to the shorter ‘Grindlay & Co.,” 
though the name of Matthews has kept its 
place as one of the firm to the present day. 
There have generally been several partners. 
The common-sense, business signature of 
“Grindlay & Co.” instead of the three 
names will be apparent to those who have 
to sign their names thousands of times. 

Grindlay published a most beautifully 
illustrated book, which was issued in parts. 
In every copy that I have seen the covers 
and titles to the parts have been destroyed 
by the binder, according to the ancient (and 
even modern) custom. The title of this 
book is :— 

“Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefly on 
the Western side of India, by Capt. Robert Melville 
Grindlay, member of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the Society of Arts. London, Ackermann, 1826-30.” 
In folio, without pagination. 

He says the subjects collected in this work 
form a small part of the drawings made by 
him while in the service of the H.E.I.C., 


and that ‘‘ the various appointments which 


* See ‘The Genealogy of the Family of Bosant net,’ 
by Louisa Clara (Bosanquet) Meyer, 1877. cos 
Bosanquet was a director of the H.E.L.C. 
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he successively held, afforded him peculiar 
advantages in collecting materials.” 

I have lately looked at the copy at the 
British Museum, and the two copies at the 
India Office, all coloured, and looking as 
brilliant, I imagine, as when painted. The 
first illustration by Grindlay is from a 
picture he made in 1811. There are others 
by various Royal Academicians, as Daniell, 
Westall, Clarkson Stanfield, and D. Roberts. 

Allibone attributes to him “* Sculptures in 
the Cave Temples of Ellora, 1830, folio.” 
I have not been able to find this book 
mentioned in any catalogue, so I am rather 
puzzled to know how Allibone got his infor- 
mation. 

In the present day it seems astonishing 
that it should have been necessary to move 
heaven and earth to get a regular steam- 
boat service to India. That it was, however, 
necessary to do so is shown by the following 
pamphlet, which ran through three editions 
the same year. The price was half-a-crown : 

“A View of the Present State of the Question as 
to Steam Communication with India: witha map 
and an appendix containing the petitions to Parlia- 
ment. y Capt. Melville Grindlay, East India 
army agent, and London agent to the Steam Com- 
mittees of Calcutta and Madras. Third edition. 
London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1837.° 9 With an 
octavo map of India. 

“Grindlay & Co.’s Overland Circular : 
Hints for Travellers to India. London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1847,” is attributed to 
Capt. Grindlay in * The English Catalogue,’ 
but this is not inconsistent with the title 
of the pamphlet, which says it is ‘ compiled 
by Grindlay & Co.” An article could with- 
out difficulty be written on the vast changes 
that have taken place since its publication. 
The ‘Overland Circular’ has a list of 
Grindlay & Co.’s subscribers (22 pages), 
dated 1 June, 1847; and on p. 5 The Home 
News for India is mentioned, though it did 
not appear until six months after ! 

There was also published a ‘“ Map of 
India, arranged under the direction of Capt. 
R. M. Grindlay by J. Wyld, 1842.” Another 
edition, 1852. 

Capt. Grindlay retired (for a second time !) 
in or about 1846, when he was fifty, and 
took up his permanent residence at Nice 
for the sake of his health. I have lately seen 
a photo portrait of him when about eighty. 

A pension was given him by the firm, 
which was no doubt settled on the supposi- 
tion that he would reach the usual three 
score years and ten; but he paid his firm 
out by living, as I have already said, to the 
great age of ninety-one. He died at Nice 
on 9 December, 1877. 


GRINDLAY & CO.’S ‘HOME NEWS.’ 

Quietly, without notice, but with the 
regret of many, this publication, which 
existed during nearly the whole of the 
momentous reign of Queen Victoria, ceased 
to appear (see 108. v. 71). 

On 7 January, 1847, the firm issued the 
first number of The Home News : a Summary 
of European Intelligence for India and the 
Colonies. To No. 2 the following was added : 
‘“‘with which is incorporated The London 
Mail.” An admirably expressed exposition 
of the reasons for its appearing is given on 
p. 24 of the first number. 

For fifty years this weekly newspaper 
fulfilled the mission for which it was intended 
in a straightforward, honest, and business- 
like manner. The editors, of course under 
the instructions of the firm, were scrupulous 
not to exaggerate, and were non-political 
so far as possible. 

For several years it was a loss, but 
eventually paid its way. It did not cease 
on account of age, as the last number was 
better than the first, but because the objects 
for which it was started were supplied in 
other and quicker ways. In the valedictory 
address, written with the spirit of frankness 
which characterized this publication through- 
out its career, the subscribers were told that 
The Home News had done its work, and that 
what with ocean cables, penny postage, 
quick transit, and fresh enterprises, it was 
no longer required ; so with No. 2370, on 
30 December, 1898. it ceased. 

It is evident from their announcement in 
the first number that the firm then fulfilled 
most of the objects for which “‘ Civil Service 
Stores ’’ are now carried on. They supplied 
everything required for an Indian outfit, 
which, in fact, means all that an Englishman 
requires in the general way, and more than 
that, as he does not require many things. 
in England that he needs if he goes to India. 

From the announcement in the last number 
it appears that the firm now give their chief 
attention to the banking and looking after 
the comfort of their particular customers. 
They can well look back with pride on the 
straightforward way in which their paper 
was carried on for so many years. 

THOMAS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: FACTS AND: 
FIGURES. 

THE following notes are compiled from 
the text of the Cambridge (1891-3) and. 
Globe (1900) editions. 

There are 37 plays. 
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The first play is ‘ The Tempest.’ 

The middle play is ‘The Life of King 
Henry V.’ 

The last play is ‘ Pericles.’ 

All the plays have five acts. 

There are four plays with a Prologue: 
‘The Life of King Henry V.,’ ‘ The Famous 
History of the Life of King Henry VIILI.,’ 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ and ‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’ 

There are two plays with an Induction : 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’ and ‘The 
Second Part of King Henry IV.’ 

There are six plays with an Epilogue: 
‘The Tempest,’ ‘As You Like It,’ ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’ ‘ The Second Part of 
King HenryIV.,’ ‘The Life of King Henry V.,’ 
and * The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry VIII.’ 

There are four plays with a chorus: ‘The 
Winter’s Tale,’ ‘ The Life of King Henry V.,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘ Pericles.’ 

The plays contain 106,007 lines,* 814,780 
words, 3,307,656 letters. 

The longest play is ‘Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark,’ which contains 3,930 lines,* 
29,492 words, 120,050 letters. 

The shortest play is ‘The Comedy of 
Errors,’ which contains 1,777 lines,* 14,438 
words, 57,514 letters. 

The play having the greatest number of 
scenes is ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ which 
contains 42 scenes. 

No play has fewer than 9 scenes, and this 
is the total number of the scenes in two plays : 
‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost’ and ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ 

The plays contain 185 acts. 

The middle act is Act III. of ‘ The Life 
of King Henry V.’ 

The act having the greatest number of 
scenes is Act IV. of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
which contains 15 scenes. 

There are 13 acts having only one scene, 
exclusive of Act V. of ‘ The Tempest,’ which 
consists of one scene and an Epilogue. 


The act having the greatest number of. 


lines is Act V. of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
which contains 1,106 lines.* 

The act having the greatest number of 
words is Act IV. of ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
which contains 8,554 words. 

The act having the greatest number of 
letters is Act V .of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ 
which contains 38,638 letters. 

Act IV. of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ (which 


* The asterisk indicates in each case that the 
reference is to the Globe edition. 


has the greatest number of words) contains 
34,508 letters. 

The shortest act is Act III. of ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost,’ which contains 207 lines,* 
1,508 words, 5,998 letters. 

There are 771 scenes, including the 
Prologues, Inductions, Epilogues, and 
Choruses as scenes. 

The middle scene is sc. i. Act I. of ‘ The 
Third Part of King Henry VI.’ 

The longest scene is sc. ii. Act V. of ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost,’ which contains 942 lines*, 
7,197 words, 33,920 letters. 

No scene has fewer than four lines, and 
this is the total number of lines in three 
scenes: sc. iv. Act V. of ‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ se. ix. Act III. of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ and sc. xi. Act IV. of ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.’ 

The scene having the fewest number of 
words is sc. ix. Act III. of ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ which contains 30 words. 

The scene having the fewest number of 
letters is sc. ix. Act III. of ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ which contains 121 letters. 

The middle line is line 43,* se. v. Act IT. 
of ‘ The First Part of King Henry VI.’ 

The middle words are the fourth and fifth 
words of line 17, sc. iv. Act ITI. of ‘ The First 
Part of King Henry VI.’ 

The middle letters are the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth letters of line 27, sc. ii. 
Act IV. of ‘ The First Part of King Henry VI.’ 

The plays contain 1,277 characters with 
speaking parts. 

Of these characters 157 are female. 

The play having the greatest number of 
characters is ‘The Second Part of King 
Henry VI.,’ which contains 63 characters. 

The play having the fewest number of 
characters is ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
which contains 17 characters. 

The act having the greatest number of 
characters is Act V. of ‘ Coriolanus,’ which 
contains 29 characters. 

The act having the fewest number of 
characters is Act III. of ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ which contains 4 characters. 

The scene having the greatest number of 
characters is se. iii. Act V. of ‘ The Tragedy 
of King Richard III.,’ which contains 21 
characters. 

There are 11 scenes, exclusive of Prologues, 
&c., in which there is only one character. 

There are 488 characters who appear in 
only one scene. 

There are at least 237 characters men- 
tioned in the dramatis persone or stage 
directions to the plays respectively to whom 
no speaking part is given. 
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The play having the greatest number of 
female characters is ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 
which contains 8 female characters. 

No play has fewer than 2 female characters, 
and this is the total number of the female 
characters in two plays: ‘The First Part 
of King Henry IV.’ and ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 

(I have never seen in — a correct Index 
to the characters in Shakespeare’s plays. ) 

The longest “part” is that of Hamlet, 
which consists of 1,564 lines,* 11,610 words, 
47,194 letters. 

The shortest “part” is that of the 
“* Thieves,” which consists of one word of 
five letters, line 85,* se. ii. Act Il. of ‘ The 
First Part of King Henry IV.’ 

The longest speech in metre is that of 
Biron, Act IV. se. iii. ll. 289-365 of * Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost,’ which consists of 77 lines, 
589 words, 2,507 letters. 

The speech of Falstaff, Act IV. se. iii. 
ll. 92-136* of ‘The Second Part of King 
Henry IV.,’ has the greatest number of 
lines (45*) in a speech in prose, and this 
speech also contains the greatest number of 
letters (1,625) in a speech in prose: it con- 
tains 378 words. Launce’s speech, Act IV. 
se. iv. ll. 1-43* of ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ has the greatest number of words 
(401) in a speech in prose: it contains 
43 lines* and 1,488 letters. 

The longest word is the fifth word in 
line 44,* sc. i. Act V. of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost.’ Epwarp B. Harris. 

5, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL 

THE ‘D.N.B.’ 

(See 10 S. iv. 21, 101, 182, 244, 364; v. 22, 
122, 284, 362; vi. 2.) 

I CONTINUE my notes from John Harmar 
or Harmer. 

Dr. Philip Hayes (1738-97), Professor of 
Music at Oxford.—Second son of next, whom 
he succeeded both as Professor and as 
organist at Magdalen; also organist at 
New College and St. John’s College; en- 
joyed reputation of possessing largest person 
and most unsociable temper in England ; 
his portrait at the age of twenty, in Oxon 
Music School, to which he presented a 
number of portraits and busts. Succeeded 


MAGDALEN AND 


at Magdalen by Walter Vicary. The por- 
trait in College copied from original in water 
colours by J. Roberts, of Oxford. 

Dr. William Hayes the elder (1706-77), 
Professor of Music at Oxford.—Organist at 
Worcester Cathedral 1731 ; 


at Magdalen 


from 1734 until death, succeeding Thomas 
Hetcht ; a great admirer of Handel. A bust. 
and portrait by John Cornish, in Music 
School, of which a reduced copy is in College. 

Wiiliam Hayes the younger (1742-90), 
Minor Canon of Worcester, and afterwards 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Third son of last ; 
chorister, as were also his younger son Philip 
in 1791, his first cousin Charles Millard in 
1761, and the latter’s grandson James E. 
Millard, Master of M.C.S. 

George Hickes (1642-1715), Nonjuring 
Bishop of Thetford.—At Restoration moved 
from St. John’s College to Magdalen, and 
became a ‘poor scholar”; chaplain to 
Charles II.; Dean of Worcester: in 1713 
as ‘“‘only remaining Catholic bishop” of 
English Church, assisted by two Scot- 
tish bishops, consecrated Samuel Hawes, 
Nathaniel Spinckes, and Jeremy Collier. 

William Hine (1687-1730), organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, 1712 until death, and 
composer.—Chorister of Magdalen 1694; 
William Hayes the elder was a Gloucester 
chorister under him ;_ his portrait in Oxon 
Musie School. 

John Holte (fl. 1495), grammarian.— 
Fellow ; Usher of M.C.S. 1494-5 (between 
Ashe and John Howell); author of first 
Latin grammar printed in England, entitled 
* Lae Puerorum : M. holti Mylke for Chyldren 
(printed by Wynkyn de Worde, ¢. 1510), 
dedicated to Cardinal Morton. 

Henry Holyoake (1657-1731), Head Master 
of Rugby School.—Chorister, and one of the 
**outed ” College Chaplains restored in 1688 ; 
raised Rugby School (which he ruled as 
thirteenth Master from 1688 until death) 
from insignificance, and was the first to 
engage assistant masters, but treated his 
pupil Edward Cave, projector of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, with undeserved severity : 
Cave, being charged with robbing Miss 
Judith Holyoake’s henroost other 
misdemeanours, was eventually driven from 
the School. Holyoake delighted to write 
his surname as De Sacra Querca. He 
bequeathed money to Magdalen Library, 
and portraits of his father and grandfather 
(since lost) to Rugby School; the latter, 
Francis H., the lexicographer, of Queen’s 
College, taught a school at Oxford some 
time after 1585. See W. H. D. Rouse’s 
‘History of Rugby School,’ pp. 88-101. 

Arthur Homer (1758-1806), author of 
‘ Bibliographia Americana.’—Chorister 1765- 
1772 (omitted by * D.N.B.’), then at Rugby ; 
Fellow of Magdalen ; Rector of Standlake, 
Oxon. His younger brother Charles, a 
chorister 1772-9, joined Dr. Priestley’s 
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congregation at Birmingham, and died a 
Dissenter. 

Ezekiel Hopkins (1634-90), Bishop of 
Derry.—Chorister (from Merchant Taylors’ 
School); Usher of M.C.S. (succeeding his 
fellow-chorister John Hooke, and preceding 
James Carkesse, 10 S. v. 285) 1655-6; 
chaplain to Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lord Robartes, whose daughter became his 
second wife; Bishop of Raphoe; left 
Treland at Revolution. 

Nicholas Horsman (fl. 1689), divine.— 
Chorister 1653-4 (omitted by ‘ D.N.B.’); 
Fellow of C.C.C. ; published ‘ The Spiritual 
Bee’; became distracted. 

Sir Robert Howard (1626-98), dramatist. 
—May possibly have been at M.C.S., for 
Wood (* Athen,’ iv. 594) says he “‘ was a 
nobleman for a time of Magd. Coll. under 
tuition of Dr. Edward Drope, as he himself 
used frequently to say (yet he occurs not 
matriculated), which, I presume, was about 
1641”: rescued Wilmot at Cropredy Bridge 
and knighted 1644; author of ‘The Com- 
mittee,’ &c. ; opposed use of rime in drama ; 
Dryden’s brother-in-law. The greater poet’s 
grandfather, Sir Erasmus Dryden, Bt., of 
Ashby Canons, was a Demy of 1571. 

Laurence Humphrey or Humfrey (1527 ?- 
1590), President of Magdalen.—At M.C.S. 
under Harley ; Regius Professor of Divinity; 
cited for refusing to wear vestments, but 
afterwards conformed ; when, on her visit 
in 1566, he, vested in his doctor’s scarlet, 
kissed the Queen’s hand, Elizabeth said, 
** Methinks this gown and habit becomes you 
very well, and I marvel you are so straight- 
laced on this point—but I come not now to 
chide”’; Dean of Gloucester; of Win- 
chester : Vice-Chancellor ; published Latin 
life of Bishop Jewel, &e.; his portrait in 
M.C.S. similar to that in possession of Regius 
Professor of Divinity; three of his sons 
Demies. 

Henry Hurst (1629-90), Nonconformist 
divine.—‘ D.N.B.’ says he entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School Oct., 1644, and became batler 
of Magdalen Hall about 1645; he was 
certainly chorister of Magdalen 1643-7; 
submitted to Parliamentary visitors and 
made Probationary Fellow of Merton 1649 ; 
preached at conventicles after Restoration. 

Thomas Kingsmill (fl. 1605), Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. Demy 1558, and, if 
Wood (‘ Ath.,’ i. 758) is correct in saying 
he “‘ became a student in this University in 
1555, or thereabouts,’ possibly at M.C.S. ; 
became mad for a time about 1579, and his 
duties as professor discharged by deputies, 


one of whom was Richard Hooker ; obliged 
to resign 1591. 

Henry Knollys (d. 1583), esquire of the 
body to Queen Elizabeth.—At M.C.S. ; 
eldest son of Sir Francis K. (g.v. in ‘ D.N.B.’) 
and Catherine Carey, the Queen’s first cousin. 

James Lamb (1599-1664), Orientalist.— 
Prebendary of Westminster after Restora- 
tion ; bequeathed books to Abbey Library, 
and MSS. to Bodleian. 

Thomas William Lancaster (1787-1859), 
Bampton Lecturer.—Acted as Usher of 
M.C.S., with little success, 1840-49 (sueceed- 
ing George Grantham, and preceding William 
Jonathan Sawell, sometime chorister). 

Henry Langley (1611-79), Puritan divine. 
—Chorister ; in 1646 one of seven Presby- 
terian ministers chosen to “prepare the 
way ” for the reformation of the University ; 
intruded Master of Pembroke (his own 
College) 1647-60 ; Canon of Ch. Ch.; Mer- 
curius Pragmaticus says he is 
‘‘of a very tender stripling conscience, like the rest 
of his Brethren, that can stretch to hold the 
Revenues of the Rectory of Newington, beyond 
Southwarke, the Mastership of Pembroke College, 
and of this Canon’s place, for the better edification 
of his righteous Family, with belly-Timber, and 
other appurtenances of Reformation.” 


Edward Lapworth (1574-1636), physician 
and Latin poet.—Master of M.C.S. 1598-1610 
(between John Pelling and Lawrence Snel- 
ling, the latter one of the witnesses against 
Laud at his trial) ; first Sedleian Reader in 
Natural Philosophy ; Linacre Physic Lec- 
turer. Some notes of his extant as to a 
child with two heads born at Oxford in 1633. 

Edward Lee (1482 ?-1544), Archbishop of 
York.—Demy in 1495 (which ‘D.N.B.’ 
omits); Fellow; opposed to party of new 
learning and Erasmus; sent on various 
embassies ; successor to Wolsey in see of 
York. 

William Lily (1468 ?-1522), grammarian. 
—Godson of Grocyn; in Wood (‘ Athene,’ 
i. 32) it is considered possible that he 
“studied in Oxford two years previous to 
becoming dependent member of Magd.” 
in 1486, and Report of R. Commissioners 
for Public Schools Enquiry Commission of 
1866 boldly attributes Lily to M.C.S. ; made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; studied Latin 
and Greek in Italy ; first High Master of 
St. Paul’s School ; Wolsey wrote prefatory 
epistle to his ‘Syntaxis.’ His son George 
was a Commoner in 1528, whereon Wood : 
** Magdalen was seldom or never without 
a Lilye (understand me not that it bears 
three lilyes for its arms) from the first founda- 
tion thereof to the latter end of Queen 
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Elizabeth.” A Robert Lyllie, Demy in 
1542, aged fifteen, succeeded John Boldern 
as Usher of M.C.S. until 1553, Fellow; a 
William Lylly was Demy 1544, aged twelve ; 
and Edmund Lillye of Magdalen became 
Master of Balliol 1580, Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, who 
rebuked him for his long sermons. 

John Longland (1473-1547), Bishop of 
Lincoln.—Demy 1493; Principal Magdalen 
Hall; Dean of Sarum; Canon of Windsor ; 
Chancellor of Oxon University. 

John Lyly (1554 ?-1606), dramatist and 
author of * Euphues.’—In 1569 became a 
student of Magdalen, but did not matriculate 
until Oct., 1571, when described as seven- 
teen ; championed cause of bishops in Mar- 
Prelate controversy in pamphlet ‘ Pappe 
with an Hatchet’; plagiarized and parodied 
by Shakespeare. A. R. BayLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 

(T'o he continued.) 


LAND LYING “TOWARDS THE SUN.”’— 
Robert de Salcey’s charter to St. John’s 
Hospital, Nottingham (1222-35), grants to 
the brethren two bovates of land at Stanton- 
on-the-Wolds, Notts, ‘‘to wit, those which 
William the son of Godrie held, which were 
of my demesne, lying towards the sun” 
(see ‘Records of the Borough of Notting- 
ham,’ i. 18). Until recently I took the 
description to signify land situate in the 
southern portion of the manor or township 
named. An incidental remark heard during 
a holiday in Mid-Lincolnshire, however, 


led me to make inquiries that served to put | 1 


@ new complexion on the matter. I found 
that, at the present day, land sloping down- 
ward towards the south is commonly de- 
scribed as lying to, or towards, the sun, 
which is regarded as very much in its favour. 
Land lying ‘away from the sun” (ie., 
facing the north) is ordinarily reputed to 
be “ no good.” A. STAPLETON. 
158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


CacoPpHONY IN TiTLEs.—A good deal has 
been written of late upon the subject of 
book-names ; but I have not come across 
any comments treating thereof from the 
point of view of their discordance. Yet one 
ean scarcely fail to note the singular laxity 
displayed by writers in this respect. It must 


certainly be a matter of surprise with 
many how what ought to be considered 
an elementary rule in literature is so often 
neglected. 

Here are just a few offenders, taken at 
random from various lists at my elbow: 


‘A Tramp Camp,’ ‘The New Humanity,’ 
‘Deceivers Ever,’ ‘A Royal Rascal,’ ‘ Din- 
kinbar.’ And what shall we say of ‘The 
Master Builder, and ‘Hedda Gabler’ 
from such a practised hand as the late 
Henrik Ibsen? I am tempted to quote 
‘The Earl and the Girl’ as an unhappy 
example of dramatic selection calculated to 
set one’s teeth on edge with a vengeance. 

Doubtless the diligent searcher of shelves, 
catalogues, or playbills could multiply 
instances which might add weight to this 
friendly hint of mine to follow the paths of 
euphony in the matter of titles. 

CEecIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

[We fail to detect cacophony in some of our 
correspondent’s instances. It is a matter which 
falls largely under the heading ‘* De gustibus,” and 
so not to be settled by discussion. | 


Eviana: “ THE SALUTATION AND Car.” 
—The following advertisement from The 
Daily Advertiser, 24 Nov., 1744, is of some 
interest :— 

* Clement Davis, who kept the Cat in Rose Street, 
Newgate Market, for the oot accommodation of 
his customers, has now remoy'd the Cat to the 
house formerly the Salutation Tavern, next door 
but one in the same street, with a Passage into 
Newgate Street. where he hopes his friends and 
customers will continue their favours, which shall 
be gratefully acknowledged by their humble servant 
Clement Davis.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

{For Lamb’s connexion with the ‘Salutation ” 
Tavern see the articles by Mr. J. A. Rurrer (98. 
and Mr. Tuomas Hvutcuinson (10 8. i. 61, 


** QUARTERSTAFF.”’—The only explanation 
of this term which, as far as I am aware, has 
been given, is that of Dr. Johnson, viz., that 
it points to the method of holding the staff, 
one hand being in the middle, and the other 
half-way from the end. But this is quite 
unlikely, inasmuch as the hands were 
slipped from place to place for convenience 
in striking or thrusting or in defence. Is it 
not probable that the ‘“ quarterstaff” was 
so called because it was not a rough cudgel 
cut out of a tree, but formed and fashioned 
out of a piece of “‘ quartering ”’ or quartered 
wood, oak or ash ? 

“Quarter” or still 
applied to an upright post in building. In 
this district, too, a ‘“* quarter-whipstick ” 
is current, meaning a better sort of whip- 
stick, made out of a piece of quartered ash, 
and fashioned for the most part by the carter 
himself, after his own fancy, that he may 
not have “‘ a cow’s tail tied on a mop-stick.” 
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The transition from “ quarter-whipstick ” 
or “‘ quarter-stick’’ (sometimes used) to 
“* quarterstaff ’’ is easy ; indeed, the terms 
are synonymous. In the North “ balk- 
staff’? was used for ‘‘ quarterstaff”; and 
this points to its material and shape, not 
to the way of holding it. 
HAMILTON KINGSFORD. 

Stoulton Vicarage, Worcester. 
_ [The ‘N.E.D.’ says : ‘The exact sense of quarter 
is not clear: quot. 1589 suggests that the staff ma 
have been made from a tree of a certain size cleft 
in four; ef. Quarter-cleft B. 1.” The quotation is 
from R. Harvey’s ‘Plaine Percevall’: ‘‘ Plodding 
through Aldersgate, all armed as I was, with a 
quarter Ashe statfe on my shoulder.” Much on the 
quarterstaff will be found at 8 8. vii. 347, 413; viii. 
33, 172, 273, 471.] 


Fortune — The following 
advertisement appeared in The Kingdom’s 
Intelligencer for 18 March, 1660/61 :— 

“The Fortune Playhouse, situate between White 
Cross Street and Goulding Lane, in the parish of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, with the ground thereto 
belonging, is to be et to build upon, where twenty- 
three tenements may be erected, with gardens; and 
a street may be cut through for the better accom- 
modation of the building. Enquire of Mr. Jenkins, 
a scrivener in Black-Fryars.” 

This advertisement is briefly mentioned by 
Cunningham, but its exact wording may 
interest your readers. 

Henry R. PLoMeER. 


LrEonarp Cox.—At 10S. ii. 65 I published 
an extract from an old chronicle to show 
that Cox was in Hungary in 1520 and 1522. 
I have found a few more data shedding light 
upon his movements on the Continent. My 
source is Casimir Morawski’s ‘ History of 
Cracow University,’ written in Polish, and 
translated into French by P. Rongier (Paris, 
1900-5), vol. iii. pp. 119, 120. 

According to this authority, when Leonard 
Cox arrived in Poland he was already “a 
made man ’”’ and had acquired some fame. 
On the occasion of his “inscription” he 
** pronounced” on 6 Dec., 1518, a long 
harangue “‘ De laudibus celeberrime Cracov. 
Academie.” It is doubtful, however, 
whether he had the required degrees to 
qualify him for being received among the 
ordinary professors — according to the 
*°D.N.B.’ he was not incorporated as B.A. 
at the English university till 1529-30—but 
the influence of Decius and of some other 
dignitaries helped him out of this difficulty. 
In 1518 and 1519 he expounded Livy, 
Quintilian, and the letters of St. Jerome 
at Cracow; in 1525 and 1526, Cicero, 
Virgil, and Quintilian. During the latter 
year he was mixed up in a suit before 


the rectorial tribunal. The poet Erasmus 
Licorianus accused him of having posted 
on the college gates a defamatory libel 
against him, and of having held him up to 
ridicule in his public lectures.. Little is 
known of the affair except that Cox screened 
himself behind Krzycki, the Bishop of 
Przemysl, who, he alleged, encouraged him 
in these “sarcasms” (Acta Rectoralia 
No. 2869). 

“ Aprés s’6tre produit & luniversité,” 
Cox blossomed out as an “ adolescentize 
formator,” and became the “mentor” of 
young Andrew Zebrzydowski. He spent 
the year 1527 in Paris in the company of the 
future bishop, and died, it appears, in Eng- 
land in 1549. According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
however, he flourished in 1572, and ‘‘ must 
have died in 1599 ”—a centenarian if all 
the above dates are correct. L. L. K. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PERKIN WARBECK.—Some curious scraps 
of local history are contained in a book pub- 
lished at Exeter in 1877, entitled ‘ Gleanings 
from the Municipal and Cathedral Records 
relative to the History of the City of Exeter. 
By W. Cotton, Esq., F.S.A., and the Ven. 
Henry Woollcombe, Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple.” A chapter is devoted to Perkin 
Warbeck, who had been married by James 
of Scotland to Lady Katherine Gordon 
(reputed to be the most beautiful woman 
of her time), and who, in September, 1497, 
landed in Cornwall, quickly raised a force 
of some 3,000 Cornishmen, marched to 
Exeter, and made an attack on the city, 
but was driven off after one of its gates had 
been burnt. Perkin fled to sanctuary in 
the monastery of Beaulieu, in the New 
Forest, but, according to a letter from Kin; 
Henry VII., (which is stated to be preserv: 
in the archives of the city of Waterford), was 
persuaded to throw himself on the royal 
mercy, and accordingly came to Henry at 
Taunton, and was brought by him as 
prisoner to Exeter. And here comes the 
point which I should be glad if any of your 
readers could elucidate. At pp. 38-41 of 
the ‘Gleanings’ is a description of a par- 
ticularly dramatic scene, in which, in the 
Cathedral Close of Exeter, Perkin is made to 
confess his imposture not only to the King 
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and to the Cornish rebels (with halters round 
their necks), but also to his wife (whom he 
had left at St. Michael’s Mount, but whom 
Henry had sent for), who had previously 
believed in him implicitly. The ‘ Gleanings ’ 
give the speech of King Henry, the confes- 
sion of Perkin, and the tirade in which 
Lady Katherine, suddenly turning upon her 
husband, loads him with reproaches for 
having deceived her. The actual words are 
quoted (just as if a shorthand writer had 
been present), though it is noticeable that 
the language seems to belong to a much 
later age than the fifteenth century. 

What I want to discover is the authority 
for all this. None is stated in the ‘ Glean- 
ings,’ and the Town Clerk informs me that 
Mr. Stuart A. Moore, who calendared the 
municipal and cathedral records, can give 
no clue to it, and believes the story to be 
apocryphal. It does not agree with Bacon’s 
history, according to which Perkin was 
never brought into the King’s presence at 
Exeter, though the King, to satisfy his 
curiosity, saw him sometimes out of a window 
or in a passage.”? But it may be noted that 
Bacon’s account is in various respects 
incorrect. It is worth observing that Ford, 
the “Devon Dramatist,” in his play of 
‘Perkin Warbeck’ makes Lady Natherine 
believe in her husband to the end, and there 
is a fine passage in which, on his execution, 
she vows eternal fidelity to his memory. 
(She afterwards married three husbands 
in succession, so the strength of her vow 
was somewhat watered.) One cannot help 
thinking that if the story, as told in the 
‘Gleanings,’ had been current in Ford’s 
day, he would have seized on such a striking 
situation as that of a wife who learns for 
the first time, in such circumstances as 
those described, that her husband is no 
king, nor she a queen. But if the whole 
scene is an invention, who is the fabulist ? 
Not a respectable antiquary like Cotton ; 
certainly not a solemn archdeacon like 
Woolleombe. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
either of these had sufficient imagination. 
In his ‘ History of Exeter’ so distinguished 
an authority as Prof. Freeman describes 
the ‘ Gleanings’ as ‘‘ of the highest value.” 
Can any one solve the puzzle ? 

H. PReston-THoMas. 

2, Baring Crescent, Exeter. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR WESTBURY.—IL should 
be glad to know where some verses parodying 
Horace’s Rectius vives, Licini, neque 
altum,”’ and addressed to Lord Chancellor 


Westbury, are to be found, and by whom 


they were written. I do not think that I 
ever saw them in print. Certainly they 
were given to me viva voce, and I committed 
them to memory. This must have been at 
some time between 1855 and 1863. I can 
remember only a few stanzas :— 
You will live wisest, Westbury, by neither 
Always promoting nephews and relations, 
Nor by too closely, for the sake of Slingsby, 
Pressing poor Edmonds. 
Golden mediocrity is ofticial virtue ; 
Honourable Slingsby has it in perfection, 
So has the Registrar, Honourable Richard, 
Recently kicked out. 


But a Lord Chancellor has a public bosom, 

Always prepared for any sort of business ; 

Why shirk a job since all your predecessors 
Have done the same thing? 

Of the last stanza a fragment only rests 
in my memory :— 

— try to steer your course with 

Rather less steam on. 


T. B. 


DvucuEess OF NEWCASTLE’S ALLEGORIES. 
—In ‘The Cavalier and his Lady,’ a book 
of selections from the works of the Duke 
and Duchess of Neweastle, I find some sixty 
pages devoted to ‘ Allegories, Essays, and 
Aphorisms.’ I wonder if you, or any of 
your readers, will be so kind as to tell me in 
which of the Duchess’s books these first 
appeared, and when that book was published. 

W. G. Buatkir Murpocu. 

99, Warrender Park Road, Edinburgh. 


GroRGE ALMAR, PLAYWRIGHT AND ACTOR. 
—Any particulars of him, with date of death, 
will oblige. He was for many years con- 
nected with the minor theatres and at the 
East-End. R. W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


A moth-eaten rg! on a worm-eaten pole : 
It does not look likely to stir a man’s soul : 
‘Tis the deeds that were done ‘neath the moth-eaten 


rag, 
When the pole was a staff and the rag was a flag. 
A. B. 

I’ve watched the actions of his daily life 


With all the eager malice of a foe, 
And nothing meets mine eyes but deeds of honour. 


E. V. REcKIT. 


Rareicu.—After Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
arrest for treason he had to deliver up the 
grants of offices he held, viz. (among others) : 
(1) a patent for the sale of wines throughout 
England ; (2) the Governorship of Jersey ; 
(3) the Lieutenancy of Portland Castle ; 
(4) the Rangership of Gillingham Forest ; 
and (5) the Lord Wardenship of the Stan- 
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naries. What were the insignia of office that 
he required to restore in each case ? Where 
can a detailed account of the unsuccessful 
courtship of young Walter Raleigh be found ? 
A. S—R. 
Edinburgh. 


SERPENT BOUND TO THE Cross.—The idea 
of binding a snake to a tree by means of a 
cord appears to be curious. There is a story 
in ‘Gesta Romanorum’ relating to this 
procedure ; and at Middleton, near Picker- 
ing, Yorkshire, there is a fragment of a 
sculptured cross showing clearly a serpent 
tied to it. What is the meaning of this ? 

(Dr.) Joun H. WuirHam. 


St. WeLcomEe.—Information wanted as to 
this saint, in whose honour there was a light 
in the church of Harrietsham, Kent, to 
which the parishioners gave the customary 
bequests in their wills. 
ArTHUR HUSSEY. 


HERTFORDSHIRE LoRD LIEUTENANTS.— 
Can any of your readers kindly supply a 
list of the Lord Lieutenants of Hertfordshire ? 
No complete list seems ever to have been 
published. F. 8. 


JAMES HoskinG: ELizABETH VINNI- 
COMBE.—Near Castle Dinas, in Cornwall, in 
an open field and apparently unconsecrated 
ground, is a tombstone covering the remains 
of Mr. James Hosking, who died in 1823. 
He was evidently an eccentric man, as the 


inscription on the monument (presumably | 


his own composition) would testify. He is 
said to have owned estates at Castle Dinas, 
which he sold to Lord Robartes. His wife 
was Elizabeth Vinnicombe, who was sister 
of the wife of the last St. Aubyn baronet of 
the old creation. Any information regarding 
the ancestry of James Hosking or Elizabeth 
Vinnicombe would be gratefully weleomed. 

Siema Tav. 

Hobart, Tasmania. 


“Crosse cop’.”—I shall be glad if any 
of your readers will explain the contraction 
in the following, taken from the inventories 
of church goods, temp. Edward VI., 1552, 
for Todmorden, in the parish of Rochdale, 
Lancashire: ‘* A chales [chalice], one veste- 
ment, A crosse cop’ & gyld.” 

THomMAS MILLs. 
[Crosses were often made of copper. ] 


“Mon prRoir’’=Ricur Hanp.—In Mr. 
Francis King’s ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations,’ No. 530, Tread: ‘‘ Dieu et mon 
droit.—God and my right hand... .Origin- 
ally referred to Richard I....*‘ God and my 


right hand have conquered France.’”” The 
interpretation mon droit=my right hand is 
new tome. Authority fcr it will oblige. 
Cuas. P. PHINN. 
Watford. 


WAKEFIELD APPARITION.—Lady Bowles 
is supposed to walk in the grounds of Old 
Heath Hall, in the township of Wakefield. 
Can any folk-lorist tell me who she was, 
and why she appears ? F. E. M. W. 


‘** NewGaTEeErs.”’—TI find this word in a 
letter from Thomas Ludwell, Secretary of 
Virginia, to Lord Arlington, Secretary of 
State to Charles II., dated 17 July, 1671 :— 

“Thanks in his country’s behalf for his assistance 
in the confirmation of the order of the Governor 
and Council prohibiting the importation of New- 
gateers. The safety of this country depends upon 
the continuance of it, so many insolent villanies 
having been committed by men of that sort, that 
greater numbers would hazard the peace of it.”— 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Colonial: America and 
West Indies,’ 1669-74, p. 242. 

Is the name commonly known ? 
ALFRED F. RoBsins. 


Rosert Duprey, Son oF THE EARL OF 
LEICESTER, THE NoBLE 
over the Beauchamp Chapel, part of the 


church of St. Mary at Warwick, I was told 
| by the verger who showed me round that 
‘the “‘noble Impe”’ whose tomb is there 
|“ attached to the south wall of the chapel, 
and near the altar,” to quote the guide-book) 
| was said to have been poisoned by his nurse 
at the instigation of his father, and that he 
was humpbacked. I should much like to 
know if there is any mention of these facts 
in any history of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. I cannot find any hint of them 
in the accounts of him I have read. How 
did the tradition arise ? He is described in 
the inscription on the tomb as “a child of 
great parentage, but of farre greater hope.” 


WHEEL-TRACKS AT NASEBY.—When visit- 
ing Naseby a short time back I observed in 
some adjoining fields a number of wheel- 
tracks. My journey was from the direction 
of Kelmarsh. Turning off the road leading 
to Hazelbeach, I noticed two sets of these 
wheel-tracks across fields at the entrance 
of which finger-posts pointed to Naseby. 
They were neither lanes nor footpaths. In 
some parts the wheel-tracks were well 
defined, being about a foot or so deep, and 
were overgrown and covered up with grass. 
In other places the wheel-ruts were almost 
obliterated. The track led through several 


gateways, crossing another track which 
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went at right angles to it. The wheel-tracks 
eventually led into a lane close to the 
Naseby obelisk. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that these tracks were made by either of 
the armies in the Civil War ? and are they 
referred to in any description of the battle ? 
Wheel-tracks, J understand, last very many 
years. One at Oxford is mentioned in the 
preface of Green’s ‘ History’ as having been 
made by Fairfax’s troops. G. H. W. 


Tan Hiv Farr.—A fair is held annually 
on 6 August on Tan Hill, erroneously called 
St. Anne’s Hill in the Ordnance Survey maps 
(6-inch, &c.), probably copied from older 
maps, such as Faden’s (1810) and Green- 
wood’s (1820). Sir R. Colt Hoare in ‘ Ancient 
Wilts’ says: “ In the oldest almanacs it is 
always called Tan Hill fair.” 

I should like to know how far back Tan 
Hill Fair is mentioned in almanacs. An 
account of Tan Hill may be seen in Nature 
of 24 May last. 


W orRSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CHANCELLORS. 
—tThe following item was printed, under the 
heading of ‘London Corporate Economy, 
A.D. 1478,’ in a London newspaper of 17 June: 

** A bill of fare for the Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Chancellors in an ancient 
record 1s given as follows :—2 loins of veal and 2 
mutton pies, Is. 4d.; 1 do. of beef, 4d.; 1 doz. 
repr and | doz. rabbits, 9d¢.; 1 pig and 1 capon, 

s.; 1 goose and 100 eggs, Is. 04d. ; 1 leg of mutton, 
24d. ; 2 gallons of sack, ls. 4d. ; 18 do. of strong ale, 
1s. 6d. [Total], 7s. 6d. 

A certain resemblance between the above 
and my note re * Fifteenth-Century Banquet,’ 
which appeared at 10 S. iv. 446, is distinctly 
traceable, the date, for instance, being pre- 
cisely the same; but this is presumably 
accidental. ‘Who, however, were the Chan- 
cellors’ Company ? Outside of the above 
I have never met with the name, and it 
certainly is not included in Stow’s list. Can 
the original compiler of this ‘ ancient 
record” have evolved the company out of 
his own inner consciousness ? W. McM. 


VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 1798-1805.—Are 
there any prints of Volunteer uniforms other 
than those of Rowlandson, published 1798 ? 
The corps wanted is the 8S.B.G.V. (probably 
second, or South, Bethnal Green Volunteers), 
in existence 1803-5. R. M. W. 


Waveu Famity oF East Gorpon, BER- 
‘WICKSHIRE.—Information is desired regard- 
ing the above family, particularly as to the 
parentage of Wm. Waugh, of Fenchurch 
Street, London. He was married twice: 


first, in 1781, at Christ Church, Newgate, to 


Isabella ——,; and secondly, in 1794, to 
Phoebe Tradition has it that he was 
nearly related to the famous Dr. Alex. 
Waugh, minister of the Scots Secession 
Chureh, Wells Street, London, whose lite is 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’? Any details will be 
much appreciated. 
CuHas. Hatt Croucnu. 
5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


* THAUMATURGIA.’—Who was the author 
of ‘ Thaumaturgia, or Elucidations of the 
Marvellous,’ by an Oxonian (London, E. 
Churton, 1835, pp. vii, 362)? I call it a 
12mo, as that gives an idea of its size, 
but signature B is from 1 to 16. 

RateH THOMAS. 


GALBRAITH.—In a ‘ Pedigree of the Family 
of Steele Hawthorne, Esq.,’ in my possession, 
his second son, James, an ensign in the 11th 
Foot, appointed 29 June, 1782, has for wife 
Galbraith, the mother of his only son. 
I should be pleased to receive any informa- 
tion regarding this lady, her family, &e. The 
ensign’s father is described as of Down- 
patrick, and married in 1755. 

WALTER M. GRAHAM EASTON. 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY, OHIO: PRO- 
VIDENCE UNIVERSITY, OHIO.—Several Non- 
conformist ministers and laymen have of 
recent years obtained honorary degrees 
from these universities. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me their histories ? 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Replies. 


‘ ZNEID,’ 
(10 S. vi. 5.) 


Pror. TyRRELL’s paraphrase “even in- 
animate things weep for us ” seems to imply 
that he takes ‘‘Sunt lacrime rerum” to 
mean, ‘‘ There are tears of things,” i.e., 
tears are a property of things, or, roughly, 
are in things. This idea of the passage he 
first published, I believe, in his ‘Latin Poetry’ 
1893. But great as is his authority, I must 
say that the old interpretation seems to me 
more natural which renders the passage 
There are tears for things,” like lacrimas 
dilecte pelle Creuse” (‘Eneid,’ ii. 784), 
which undoubtedly means “dismiss your 
tears for the loved Creusa,”’ not “‘ the tears 
of the loved Creusa.”’ 

Conington in his prose translation gives 
‘““There are tears for human fortune, and 
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hearts that are touched by mortality,” as 
his rendering of ‘Sunt lacrime rerum.” 
The repetition of the same idea in “ human ” 
and “‘ mortality ’’ will be noticed. I believe 
that these three immortal words have evaded 
the many efforts to translate them, precisely 
because Virgil, knowing that he had written 
a bold piece of Latin, paraphrased it by 
the rest of the line, precluding, by the use 
of ‘“mortalia,” the obvious rendering of 
“rerum.” Thus the two words both mean 
“*the human lot,” the latter being coloured 
with sadness, and the whole line is a kind of 
hendiadys. I notice that the modern trans- 
lator who best combines poetry and scholar- 
ship in his prose rendering, Prof. J. W. 
Mackail, merges the two clauses of the 
line in one sentence, which runs: ‘“ Here 
mortal estate touches the soul to tears.” 
The context is, of course, definite, and the 
celebrated line is part of the speech of 
/Eneas on seeing on the walls of the strange 
city the history of Troy. Thus he says, 
by the old view, that there are tears for 
human fortunes, meaning the fortunes of 
his own people in suffering the long agony 
of Troy, and the cruelty of Achilles. If it 
were not for the hint supplied by “ mor- 
talia,” one would be inclined to take 
“‘rerum’”’ as equal to “rerum gestarum,” 
* (our) exploits.”” Then “ mortalia ’? would 
be the other side of the picture, “‘ our losses.”’ 
But “res” is a very indefinite word, of 
course, and may mean “objects,” as, I 
suppose, Prof. Tyrrell proposes, or, again, 
“suffering,” ‘‘ misfortune,” as Sellar and 
Lonsdale and Lee in prose render it, and 
Bowen in verse. ‘“‘ Mortalia”’ itself is a rare 
form of expression, occurring in Virgil, 
* Eclogue ’ viii. 35. 
It is odd that Tennyson has also a vague 
and celebrated line concerning tears, his 
Tears, idle tears. I know not what they mean. 
Matthew Arnold’s charming poem on 
*Geist’s Grave’ includes an acknowledged 
reference to Virgil :— 
That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things. 
Wordsworth in his ‘ Laodamia’ has :— 
Yet tears to human suffering are due, 

a remark which has none of the vague charm 
of Virgil—that charm which, as Newman 
suggests, made some consider him a prophet, 
and others a magician. Net MEzzo. 


A somewhat similar idea to Virgil’s 
“Sunt lacryme rerum” may be found in 
Gérard de Nerval’s ‘ Vers dorés,’ to which 


is prefixed the epigraph from Pythagoras 
‘* Eh quoi, tout est sensible!” Addressing 
himself to a materialist, the author says :-— 
Respecte dans la béte un esprit agissant : 
Chaque fleur est une ame a la Nature éclose ; 
Un mystére d’amour dans le métal repose ; 
“Tout est sensible!” Et tout sur ton étre est 
puissant. 
Crains, dans le mur aveugle, un regard qui t’épie! 
A la matiére méme un verbe est attaché...... 
Ne la fais pas servir 4 quelque usage impie. 
HEBB. 


Lanp oF Bus” (10S. v. 509) 
is named after one of Sir Martin Frobisher’s 
ships in his third voyage, 1578. The rela- 
tion of the pretended discovery, given by 
Hakluyt (‘ Voyages of the English Nation,’ 
vol. iii. 1600, p. 93), runs thus :— 

“The Busse of Bridgewater, as she came home- 
ward, to the Southeastward of Frieseland, dis- 
couered a great Island in the latitude of 57 degrees 
and an halfe, which was neuer yet found before, and 
sailed three dayes alongst the coast, the land seem- 
ing to be fruitfull, full of woods, and a champion 
Countrey.” 

John Barrow, in his ‘ Chronological 
History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions’ 
(Lond., 1818, p. 94), says that 
“a bank has recently been sounded upon, which 
has revived the idea of the Friesland of Zeno and 
the Busse of Bridgewater having been swallowed 
up by an earthquake.” 

A full summary of the subject of the Land 
of Buss is given by Mr. Miller Christy as 
Appendix B to C. C. A. Gosch’s ‘ Danish 
Arctic Expeditions, 1605 to 1620,’ Hakluyt 
Soc., Book I., 1897. See also ‘ The Annals 
of the Voyages of the Brothers Nicolo and 
Antonio Zeno’ by Fred. W. Lucas, Lond., 
1898. E. W. DAHLGREN. 

Royal Library, Stockholm. 


“Prum”: JAcK Horner (10S. vi. 67).— 
Dr. Murray asks if anything can be said 
as to the age of the nursery rime of ‘ Little 
Jack Horner,’ and states that the earliest 
reference to it that he has before him is dated 
1813. Local tradition connects the Horner 
family of Wells, near Frome, with the rime 
(though,so far as I know, without anyreason), 
and the following information, taken from a 
paper read by Mr. Emanuel Green when the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society visited 
Wells in August, 1884, supplies a clue that 
should take the rime back to a much earlier 
date. The story of Jack Horner took the 
form of a popular chapbook entitled ‘ The 
Pleasant History of Jack Horner. Con- 
taining the Witty Pranks he play’d from his 
Youth to his Riper Years. Being Pleasant 
for Winter Evenings.’ 
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The verses, occupying twenty pages, make 
no local allusion; on the contrary, they 
begin :— 

Jack Horner was a pretty lad, 
Near London he did dwell ; 
His father’s heart he made full glad, 
His mother lov'd him well, 
And in the corner would he sit 
In Christmas holidays. 
When friends did together meet, 
To pass away the time, 
Little Jack he sure would eat 
His Christmas pie in rhyme. 
Then comes in the rime, and as the story 
continues, Jack, in time, goes out to service 
under a certain knight, plays a prank with 
a miraculous basin, slays a terrible giant, 
and finally marries the knight’s daughter. 
The story is founded on a metrical ballad 
called * The Basyn,’ preserved to us in the 
Cambridge Library, in a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, soon after the year 1300. 
As with so many of these tales, the story of 
‘The Basyn ’ tells how a priest was detected 
with his paramour, the means being Jack’s 
miraculous basin. The familiar nursery 
rime, however, is not part of this early tale, 
although ineorporated later in the chapbook 
story. But by translating this rime phonetic- 
ally into Dutch, a much earlier origin is at 
once suggested (Somersetshire Archeological 


J. CoLes, Jun. 
Frome. 
[Further replies next week. ] 


Prum (108. vi. 67).—Perhaps 
the following quotation from Juvenal, xiv. 
270-1, may prove illustrative :— 

Qui gaudes pingue antique de litore Cretie 
Passum et municipes Jovis advexisse lagenas ? 

A note in Stoecker’s ‘ Juvenal’ on 1]. 454 
observes on p. 270 :— 

“Rich raisin wine, a sort of Malmsey. Fay [7.¢., 
Thomas Farnaby, 1612] passum nominabant, si in 
vindemia uvam diutius coctam legerent, eamque 
passi essent a sole aduri. 

JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 


Burney Famiry (108. v. 510; vi. 56, 92). 
—I am obliged to Cox. JoHNSTON and F. V. 
for their replies, but I think the former is in 
error in stating that Capt. James Burney, 
who died 30 Oct., 1884, was the son of Charles 
Burney, D.D. (son of Dr. Chas. Burney, 
author of the ‘ History of Music’), as the 
former’s only son was the Rev. Chas. Parr 
Burney, born 1785, afterwards archdeacon 
successively of St. Albans and Colchester 
till his death, 1 Nov., 1864. My authority 
for stating that Capt. James Burney was a 


is The Times obituary notice, 24 Nov., 1884. 
I have read the information given in vol. vii. 
p- 415 et seqq. of the *‘ D.N.B.,’ but cannot 
find any reference therein to the Dr. Wm. 
Burney in question. Possibly he represented 
another branch of thisfamily. J. A. N. 


StropeE’s Reciment (10 8S. vi. 70).— 
William Strode, ‘‘second major” of the 
3rd Foot Guards, was appointed colonel 
of the 62nd or Royal American Regiment%on 
21 April, 1758, and was succeeded in that 
appointment by Valentine Jones on 15 Jan., 
1776. 

In 1756, when the Earl of Loudon was 
colonel of the 62nd, the uniform of the regi- 
ment was ‘red, faced blue,”? but soon after- 
wards it was ‘“‘red, faced yellowish buff, 
white lace, 2 blue and 1 straw-coloured 
stripe.’ This is important when examining 
portraits of its old officers. 

The regiment is now represented by the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Wiltshire Regiment ; 
its district is Devizes, and it is numbered 
the 62nd. 

In 1891 Carson of Dublin published ‘The 
Springers: the 62nd Regiment.’ This 
_ sobriquet is said to date from the unfortunate 
-campaign under Burgoyne in North Ame- 
rica in 1777 (see Lawrence-Archer’s * British 
Army,’ p. 434). 


PENNEFATHER: ORIGIN OF THE NAME 
(10 S. vi. 67).—Mr. Datron’s suggestion is 
ingenious, but there can be no doubt that 
this surname is simply the English word 
pennyfather, which from the thirteenth 
century till the end of the seventeenth 
oceurs in innumerable English books and 
records in the sense of a miser or niggard. 
Lower quotes an old rime :-— 

The liberall doth spend his pelfe, 

The pennyfather wastes himself. 
Abundant illustrations of the use of the term 
by standard authors will be found in both 
the ‘ N.E.D.’ and ‘ Slang and its Analogues.’ 

JAS. PLATT, Jun. 


Pennyfather was a good old English 
term for a bad old English thing, a niggard, 
a miser, and Mr. Bardsley cites instances of 
its occurrence as a surname, both in Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, in 1273. It 
was then spelt Penifadir and Penitader. 
What is Mr. Datton’s reason for holding 
that it ‘is undoubtedly Spanish”? That 


it may be so manipulated as to make it 
suitable for the denizen of a chdteau en 
Espagne is evident from his communication, 
but some better proof of the new theory of 


son of William Burney, LL.D., of Gosport, 


I have been given to 


its origin is desirable. 
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understand that the name is pronounced 
Pennyfeather : if so, somebody would seem 
to have regarded the penny as being a quill, 
instead of a coin. Halliwell (‘ Dict. Archaic 
and Provincial Words ’) has examples of the 
use of “ pennyfather.” One of them, from 
Morgan’s ‘Phcenix Britannicus,’ p. 30, 
might be quoted with reference to the ‘‘ two- 
penny dam” which once claimed attention 
in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

Ranck peny-fathers scud, with their halfe hammes 
Shadowing their calves, to save their silver dammes. 

St. SwitTHIN. 


Buti: its Locariry (10 S. vi. 68).— 
Bullum is in Mysore, situated about lat. 13° 
N., above the Western Ghauts, composed of 
high hills and deep valleys, the ravines 
covered with jungle, and in many places by 
primeval forests. Military roads were 
made through it by General Wellesley 
(Arthur, Duke of Wellington) in 1801-2, 
and in his dispatches trom Mysore at this 
time are letters to Major Munro. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield Park, Reading. 


West’s Picture oF THE DEATH OF 
GENERAL WOLFE (10 S. v. 409, 451, 518).— 
According to Mackenzie’s ‘View of the 
County of Durham,’ 1825, vol. ii. p. 482, the 
person represented as supporting the General 
is Mr. Robert Sanderson, who died at Ford, 
near Sunderland, on 7 August, 1807, aged 
eighty-five. The same authority states 
that he acted as an ordinary surgeon to 
the General at the battle, and that ‘‘ he 
often boasted that he was the person who 
shot General Montcalm, the French com- 
mander at that place.’’ These particulars 
were also reproduced by John Sykes in his 
‘Local Records,’ 1833, vol. i. p. 226. 

In face of the information given at the 
second reference it would be interesting to 
know whether it was Mr. Sanderson or Mr. 
Adair who acted as surgeon and supported 
the General. Cuas. Hatt Croucu. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Loopinc THE Loop: FLtyIne or CENTRI- 
FUGAL RAILWAY : WHIRL OF DEATH (10S. iv. 
65, 176, 333, 416, 474; v. 13).—In The 
Times of 14 March last, p. 3, col. 2, is a 
report of Stamirowski v. Barber—an action 
for damages occasioned by negligence in a 

erformance of “looping the loop” on a 

icycle. The bicycle was “‘so constructed 
that it could not leave the loop in the 
course of its journey.” Nevertheless, when 
at the highest position of the loop it ran 
backwards, and fell with the plaintiff to the 


stage, with the result that the girl’s skull 
was fractured and she received other 
injuries. Damages, 2501. 

RoBerRtT PIERPOINT. 


“Cymru”: DerRIvaTIon (10 S. v. 
364).—In the above paper a short paragraph 
has dropped out of my remarks on “‘ English 
and Welsh,” thus rendering them unmeaning 
and irrelevant. In the original draught L 
went on as follows :— 

“From the destruction of the defences of the 
Saxon Shore of Romanized Britain to this day, the 
victors have called their antagonists ‘foreigners,’ or 
Welshmen ; but the latter have never retorted by 
calling their Saxon foemen ‘Allobroges,’ a term of 
the same import, which (on the Cymro=Combrox 
theory) ought to have been the readiest * You ’re 
another’ they could have used. But a term has 
come down to us which is the exact equivalent of 
‘Welshman’ in its English connotation, and that 
in the very district where our scanty historical 
records would make the use of it most suggestive. 
After the subjection of the Romanized Britain, the 
task of resistance devolved on the glen-folk and the 
mountaineers of the West; and it is in the Dorset 
dialect of the Isle of Purbeck that ‘kimberlin’= 
‘foreigner,’ has been preserved (see ‘ E.D.D.,’ s.7.), 
where the helpless Roman-Bryt had to look to the 
‘barbarous’ Western levies for that defence which 
he himself could no longer organize.” 

I venture to add a comment on Cesar, 
G.,’ ii. 29 

“TAduatuci] ipsi erant ex Cimbris Teutonisque 
yrognati, qui cum iter in provinciam nostram atque 
a facerent, iis impedimentis quie secum agere 
ac portare non poterant citra flumen Rhenum 
depositis custodiam ex suis ac presidium sex millia 
hominum una reliquerunt.” 

Now the most appropriate descriptive 
epithet of that presidium would be relictum 
in Latin. In Welsh ad=re- (adolygu, to 
review), and gadu, gadaw, or gadael 
=linquere ; athwyt = yth adawyd, “wert 
left’ ymgat=a’m gadaw, “ will leave me ” 
(Llywarch Hén’s elegy on Kynddylau) ; 
a adassant, ‘‘ they left ’’ (the oldest—c. 1200 
—Welsh copy of H. Dda’s Laws ; see Evans’s 
‘Report on Welsh MSS.,’ i. 359). The 
prefix ad, a favourite one in Welsh, was cer- 
tainly continental also ; thus the Cis-Alpine 
Addua or Adda resumes its identity after its 
temporary absorption in the Lago di Como. 
The Aduatuci, therefore, described them- 
selves, and were described by others, by a 
term which bore their history on its face. 

J. P. Owen. 


“Crra Panis” (10 S. v. 490).—The fol- 
lowing is from Manley’s ‘Interpreter,’ pub- 
lished 1672 :— 

“¢Maineport’ is a small duty which, in some 

laces, the Vackhieens pay to the Rector of their 
hurch, in recompence of certain Tythes. See 
©Waxshot.’ Spelman in his Glossary saith, That 
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Vicaria de Wragly (in Com. Lincoln) consistit in 
toto Altaragio et in Ceragio, vulgariter dict. Wax- 
shot; in panibus, vulgariter dict. Mainport ; et in 
incremento denariorum sancti Petri, vulgariter dict. 
Fireharth.” 

**Waxshot’ or ‘Waxcot,’ Ceragium. This was 
anciently paid thrice a year towards the charge of 
Candles in Churches. ‘Tributum quod in Ecclesiis 
pendebatur ad subministrationem cere et Lumi- 
narium. Hac autem solutione multi se contendunt 
Immunes esse a minoribus quibusdam decimis per- 
solvendis ejusdemq; generis sunt que alias ‘Cock 
Wax,’ alias * Maineport’ appellantur. Spel- 

n. 

Altarage,’ ‘Altaragium.’ This word includes 
not only the offerings made upon the Altar, but also 
all the profit that arises to the Priest by reason of 
the Altar, Obventio Altaris ; as appears by an order 
made in the Terme of St. Michael, viz., in the 
Exchequer between Turner Vicar of West Haddon 
in Com. Northampton & Andrews, whereby is de- 
clared that by Altaragium is meant Tythes of Wooll, 
Lamb, Colt, Calf, Pigs, Goslings, Chickens, Butter, 
Cheese, Hemp, Flax, Honey, Fruits, Herbs, and 
other such small Tythes, with offerings that shall 
be due in the Parish of West Haddon. And the 
like Case was for Norton in Northamptonshire, of a 
later date, Oblationes sive nummorum sive panum 
tali vel tali Altari, vel ex devotione vel ex con- 
suetudine, aut a Parochianis, aut ab extraneis factie 
ere nomine censebantur. Gloss. in Mat. 

is. 
MISTLETOE. 


ANGLICAN CLERGYMEN (10 8S. vi. 30).— 
John Maud was vicar of St. Mary’s, Waltham- 
stow, Essex, 1689 and 1690, being succeeded 
in the latter year by Jac. Barker. His 
immediate predecessor was Isaac Wright. 
See my query on Vicars of Walthamstow 
at 9S. iv. 148. Cuas. Hatt Croucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


PINCUSHION Sweet (10 S. vi. 50).—The 
word “ pincushion,” used to signify a kind 
of sweetmeat, is at least sixty-five years old. 
I well remember, as long ago as that, asking 
my father, when he went from home, to 
bring back with him some _pincushions. 
“* Pincushions ” was not a general term for 
sweet stuff’ of various kinds, but was 
restricted to balls about the size of small 
marbles, strongly flavoured with pepper- 
mint. They were adorned by red or purple 
bands. 


Scort’s ‘Guy MANNERING’ AND ‘ AntI- 
QUARY’ (10 S. vi. 65).—The spelling of the 
word “sybil” by Scott can hardly be called 
a slip; for this spelling seems to have been 
general in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and the early part of the nine- 
teenth. In a very old edition of Johnson’s 
‘Dictionary,’ where a line of Dryden is 
quoted, the word is spelt ‘‘ sybil”; also in 


an edition of The Spectator dated 1713. The 
paper which contains the word was written 


by Addison; but I cannot at the present 
moment light upon it. I believe, however, 
that I once referred to it in ‘N. & Q.’ when 
the spelling of this word was discussed. In 
an edition of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 1784, 
I find in the tenth chapter the words “ the 
tawney Sybill.”. In Chambaud’s ‘ French 
Dictionary,’ 1815, under the word Sibylle, 
the sentence ‘ C’est une vieille Sibylle” is 
englished thus: ‘She is an old Sybil.” 
And the French Sibyllin becomes in English 
Sybilline. E. YARDLEY. 

[Mr. YARDLEY's memory is correct. He alluded 
to the Spectator spelling at 9S. ix. 297. The other 
references to the discussion on Sibyl or Sybil are 
9S. vii. 200, 317, 455. ] 


Sr. Perer’s IN CHEPE: St. JOHN ZACHARY 
(10 S. vi. 69).—As regards St. John Zachary, 
the earliest extant register commences in 
1693 only, though many entries relating to 
the parish between 1670 and this date occur 
in the registers of SS. Anne and Agnes, to 
which parish St. John’s was (ecclesiastically) 
united in the earlier year. No portion of 
the registers of either of these has been 
printed, but many notes from both will be 
given in my history of the united parishes, 
now in course of compilation. A list of 
the chief monuments in the old church of 
St. John appears in Stow’s ‘ Survey’ (1893 
reissue of Morley’s edition, p. 292) ; and 
additional notes of interments therein will 
be found in the late Deputy White’s book 
on the old London churches. * 

The latter work also contains a section 
devoted to St. Peter, Westcheap (sic); and 
notices of the principal persons buried in this 
church are given by Stow (as above, p. 299). 

McMurray. 


“ Mintniy,” A SHELL (10 S. v. 449, 4975 
vi. 15, 77).—I am afraid I have heard this 
word too often for Mr. LirrLeToN’s sugges- 
tion that it is minnie yin to be correct. I 
presume minnievin is a misprint for minnie 
yin. But that it may be derived from a 
minnie yin seems quite possible. 

GreorGe W. MuRRAyY. 

1, Castlebar Road, Ealing, W. 


Tom THump’s First APPEARANCE IN 
Lonpon (10 S. v. 385, 454; vi. 13, 76).— 
The Miss Robinson mentioned on the play- 
bill couldscarcely have been apupilof Hannah 
More; Mr. Hotpen MAcMICHAEL was evi- 
dently thinking of “ Perdita,” Mrs. Mary 
Robinson, née Darby. Hannah More was 


* «The Churches and Chapels of Old London,’ by 
J. G. White, a 1901 (a copy can be 
seen in the Guildhall Library). 
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not born until 1745, and could have taken 
few pupils in 1732. She is reported to have 
had Perdita for a pupil, but the latter evi- 
dently profited little by the example or 
precept of the foundress of the Religious Tract 
Society. FREDERIC TURNER. 


CaTteE Street (10 S. vi. 49, 95). — The 
following local names illustrate the use of 
cat as an adjective :— 

Catford in Kent; compare Romford in 
Essex. 

Cathay at Bristol ; compare Pithay (Rev. 
W. Hunt’s ‘ Bristol,’ p. 126, note). 

Catcote, Somerset. 

Catfield, Norfolk. 

Catmoor, Berkshire. 

Catton, Norfolk and Yorkshire. 

Catwick, Yorkshire, 

Catworth, Huntingdon. 

It would be interesting to know how far 
the geographical features of these places 
answer to cat, narrow or small. 

W. J. Lortte. 


SNAKES IN SourH Arrica (10 8. v. 428, 
473; vi. 10).—Whether any boa-constrictor 
is powerful enough to lift a man off his horse 
I cannot say: until proof be given, my 
judgment must remain in suspense. It may 
not be amiss, however, to remark that I well 
remember in Mr. S. Mayo’s novel 
entitled ‘ Kaloolah ; or, Journeyings to the 
Djébel Kumri,’ though it is half a century 
since I read it, a powerful scene wherein a 
serpent saves the hero’s life by clasping a 
lion and drawing him up into a tree. This 
is, of course, only fable, but it is probably 
founded on some narrative which the author 
regarded as truthful. PB. D. 


Str THomas SAINTED By A BASK 
IN 1666 (10S. vi. 6).—The ‘ Life ’ in question 
is that by Thomas Stapleton (1535-98). 
See his ‘Tres Thome’ (St. Thomas the 
Apostle, St. Thomas a4 Becket, and Sir 

omas More), Douay, 1588. Chap. xii. 
of More’s life is headed ‘ Apophthegmata, 
sapienter et pié dicta Thome Mori ’ (I quote 
from the fourth volume of Stapleton’s ‘Opera 
Omnia,’ Paris, 1620), and a little over half- 
way through the following is found: “ Affir- 
mabat serio persuasissimum sibi esse quam 
plurimos in hac vita eo labore infernum 
mercari, cuius vel dimidio ccelum lucrati 
fuissent.” Stapleton refers in the margin 
to 1. 2, e. 17, of the ‘ Libri de Consolatione in 
Adversis’ (=‘A Dyalogue of Comfort 
against Tribulation’). The blunder of 
“Inferni” is probably due to the word 
having been printed inferniz, but 


Dopason can hardly be serious in inviting 

assistance for “rectifying the letter of the 

Latin.” Epwarp BENSLY. 
Hotel Wiltcher, Brussels. 


Witi1am Dyer: Resecca Russet (10 
S. v. 209).—Although it is not an answer 
to the question re the Dyer family of Ilford, 
your correspondent may like to know of the 
following inscription, which I copied from 
Little Ilford churchyard in April, 1904 :-— 

“In Memory of | Mr. John Dyer | Late of East 
Ham Parish | who departed this life November | 
the 25th 1800 Aged 83 Years.” 

It is on a head-stone attached to a brick 
mummy tomb in the south-west corner of 
the churchyard. Cuas. Hatt Crovcn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


FIeELDING’s ‘ JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO 
Lisson,’ 1755 (10 S. vi. 61).—I am not a 
Fielding collector, but, after reading Cot. 
PRIDEAUxX’s paper, it has struck me that it 
may perhaps interest those who are if I make 
mention of a copy of the ‘ Voyage’ in my 
possession, which is a yet shorter version 
than that referred to by your correspondent. 
The title-page runs: “A | Journal | of a | 
Voyage to Lisbon | With a Fragment of 

| A Comment | on | Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Essays | By the late | Henry Fielding Esq. 
[Vignette.] Dublin: Printed by James 
Hoey at the Mercury in Skinner Row. 
mpcctvi.” The ‘ Journal’ runs from p. 33 
to p. 170; the ‘Fragment’ from p. 171 to 
p- 190. The title-page (verso blank), Dedi- 
cation, Preface, and Introduction occupy 
32 pp. Mrs. Humphrys figures as the 
landlady. St. SwITHIN. 


CHERRY IN PLace-Names (10 8. vi. 69).— 
In Domesday Cheriton is called Ceritone 
and Cerintone. According to Polwhele’s 
‘ History of Devonshire,’ 1797, vol. ii. p. 43, 
it is spelt in several old writings Cheorleton 
or Cherleton. As to its meaning, he says: 
“ Cheriton, as some interpret it, 1s the town 
of Chieur, who possessed lands in these parts 


in the Conqueror’s days.” 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Rep Lion,” Hentry-on-THameEs (10 Ss. 
vi. 69).—Possibly the address mentioned by 
Mr. LatHamwas given by General Dumourier, 
who resided for some time in the vicinity of 
Henley. R._B. 
Upton. 


Patm SunpAy AND - CLIMBING: 
(10 S. vi. 70).—The letter of 
Pope St. Gregory to which T. S. M. refers 
is to be found in Beda’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
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History,’ Book I. chap. xxx. Its date is 
in or about A.p. 601. It is evident, from 
what the Pope says, that the church ales 
were the successors of the heathen rites 
which had been in use aforetime. 

A paper on church ales, by the present 
writer, occurs in the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, vol. xl. pp. 1-15. 

Epwarp PEACOCK. 


Cor. CHARLES GopFreEy (10 8. vi. 49).— 
In an account of the Dunch family of Little 
Wittenham, near Wallingford, in Noble’s 
* Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Crom- 
well,’ it is said that Edmund Dunch, Esq., 
“married Elizabeth, one of the two daughters of 
Col. Godfrey by Lady Arabella Churchill, sister to 
the great Duke of Marlborough, and died at White- 
hall much in years, and greatly respected. Their 
issue was tour daughters.”"—Vol. ii. 163. 

There is a long account of the genealogy and 
alliances of the Dunch family in the above- 
mentioned work. 

Henrietta Churchill, the other daughter, 
married Sir Henry Waldegrave, afterwards 
created Baron Waldegrave of Chewton. 
Her monument may yet be seen in the church 
of Navestock, in Essex, and on it the arms 
“Waldegrave impaling the royal arms 
ensigned with the baton sinister, the mark 
of bastardy.”” From them the present Earls 
Waldegrave descend. 

JOHN Pickrorpb, M.A. 

Sea-Urcurn (10 8S. vi. 9, 73).—I think 
more attention has been paid to fisher tolk- 
lore than A. D. is aware of. Much has been 
recorded in various publications, especially 
in those of the Folk-lore Society ; and though 
I cannot remember that we have any English 
hook wholly devoted to superstitions relating 
to seas and “all that in them is,” I believe 
that Librairie Le Chevallier, Paris, has issued 
* Légendes, Croyances et Superstitions de la 
Mer.’ I find from Rolland’s ‘ Faune Popu- 
Jaire de la France’ that at Biarritz the 
echinus is called montre de mer, which is 
suggestive of some fancy concerning the 
creature. Other French names, there given, 
are analogous to our own “urchin,” and 
refer to the panoply of spines; they are 
oursin, hérisson de mer, and chataigne de mer, 
In Italian riccio di mare marks the same 
peculiarity. Flint echini are called phari- 
sees’ [7.e. fairies’] loaves in some parts of 
our own country. Sr. SwiTHIn. 


“OQ DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?”’ 
(108. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92.)—It delights me that 
this sweet old song should have attention. 
The tune was the first known to me, and with 
Mr. Curry I can say that it and the words 


learnt in childhood have ever lingered in my 
memory. Very possibly the charm is 
enhanced through connexion with the noble 
and graceful tower of Ashford Church, Kent 
—surely one of the comeliest in the kingdom. 
There are old chimes in that tower ; they 
were repaired and added to about twenty 
years since, and some at least of the old 
tunes having been preserved, the verger 
will tell any one that asks him the day and 
hour when ‘‘O dear, what can the matter 
be?” has its turn. But the listener, 
remembering that the mechanical _ bell- 
tune is old, will kindly make allowance for 
an occasional imperfect note, and excuse 
the very leisurely pace of the harmony. 

As Mr. Curry’s acquaintance with the 
song began in Northumberland, and mine 
in Kent, it may be inferred that it is known 
all over England. W. L. Rurron. 


Str. Epiru (108. vi. 29, 70, 91).—In ‘ Fasti 
Monastici “vi Saxonici,’ by.Walter de Gray 
Birch, London, 1873, the following informa- 
tion ocecars :— 

“Wilton or Ellandune, Wilts. Seculars, c. 773; 
Benedictine nunnery, under a prioress, 800 ; under 
an abbess, 871...... Eadgitha, Edith, al. Editha...... 
Wilton, 984 (Abbess).” 

The aseribed date of the foundation of 
Pollesworth (Warwick) is given as ‘ begin- 
ning of 9th century,” and Editha appears 
as Abbess.” There was, apparently, an 
Abbess Eadgitha at Tamworth “end of 
9th century”; also St. Edith at St. Mary’s, 
Winchester, “ temp. R. Eadgari.” 

There was a public well at Bristol dedicated 
to St. Edith (Editha). It was situated in 
one of the most ancient parts of the town, 
and it is not at all improbable that it was 
in existence in the Saxon period. The street 
in which it existed was known as “‘ Worschup 
Street, otherwise ‘‘Worschip,” Wors- 
chepe,” and later as Worschupful.” In 
this street were the shambles, stalls for the 
sale of meat and fish, and a market-place ; 
William Woreestre, writing in the fifteenth 
century, refers to the street: “‘ Vieus de 
Shamelys ab antiquo vocatus Worshyp 
Strete.” There is, sc far as I know, no 
mention of St. Edith’s Well in any document 
later than the fifteenth century ; but as the 
well was situated in that part of Worschepe 
Street which abutted upon the “ Vicus 
Defensorius,” there is little doubt that this 
well or conduit represents the ‘“ fonte novo 
de frestone noviter erecto et fundato de 
bonis Willelmi Canyngys,” which was 


erected in the fifteenth century, and subse- 
quently became known as 


“St. Peter’s 
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Pump.” The beautiful little freestone 
sexagonal structure, known as “St. Peter’s 
Cross,’? which surmounted the well was 
obtained by Mr. Henry Hoare in or about 
the year 1768, at the time it was taken 
down for street improvement, and was 
re-erected by him in his grounds at Stour- 
head, Wilts, where it may still be seen. 
G. E. WEaARE. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


CLEMENT’S INN SunpiAr (10 S. vi. 30).— 
Under the heading of ‘ Cylindrical Dials,’ 
in the late Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s ‘ Book of 
Sundials ’ (enlarged edition, 1900), we read : 

“The pedestal admits of great variety of treat- 
ment. Sometimes it is a kneeling figure supporting 
the dial with hands and head. Such a tigure, 
usually spoken of as ‘The Moor,’ stood for many 
years in the Garden of Clement’s Inn. Peter Cun- 
ningham, in his * Handbook of London,’ supposes it 
to have been brought from Italy by Lord Clare, 
but Mr. Timbs’s account appears to be more correct. 
‘There were, in the eighteenth century,’ he says, 
‘statuaries who made figures in lead, and whose 
yards lay between Piccadilly, Devonshire House, 
and Park Lane, and a favourite design of one of 
these men, John Van Nost, who came over with 
William IIIL., was that of an African kneeling, with 
asundial on his head: the last owner of this yard, 
John Cheere, died in 1787.". The date on this dial 

late is 1781: the designer, no doubt, inherited 
ohn Van Nost’s traditions. The figure is of bronze, 
and was at one time painted black, when a wag 
stuck on it the following lines :— 
In vain, poor sable son of woe, 
Thou seek’st the tender tear : 
From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 
From cannibals thou fledd’st in vain : 
Lawyers less quarter give ; 
The first won’t eat you till you’re slain, 
The last will dot alive. 

“At the sale of the og ong of Clement’s Inn in 
1884, the dial was bought by Mr. William Holmes, 
and presented to the Society of the Inner Temple, 
and it now stands in the gardens, on the terrace by 
the Thames Embankment.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


DratH-BIRDS IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 
(10 S. iv. 5380; v. 111, 158, 214).—Vincent 
Bourne and Cowper should not be omitted 
in any reference to the English robin. Both 
admired and liked the bird. and the one 
happily translated the other’s * Invitation 
to the Redbreast ’ in a dainty lyric, of which 
this is the opening stanza :— 

Sweet bird whom the winter constrains— 
And seldom another it can— 
To seek a retreat while he reigns 
In the well-sheltered dwellings of man, 
Who never can seem to intrude, 
Though in all places equally free, 
Come, oft as the season is rude, 
Thou art sure to be welcome to me. 


There is no hint of evil influence here. On 
the contrary, the spontaneous and warm 
proffer of hospitality is indicative of such 
direct interest and affection as moved Burns 
in his ‘Winter Night,’ when he wondered 
where each spring songster would cower its 
“chittering wing” and close its eye as it 
was buffeted by the storm. Cowper’s 
expressive ‘Epitaph on a Free but Tame 
Redbreast,’ a favourite of Miss Sally Burdis, 
is also noteworthy :— 
These are not dewdrops, these are tears, 
And tears by Sally shed, 
For absent Robin, who she fears, 
With too much cause, is dead. 
THomas BAYNE. 


The allusion to the redbreast and to his 
charitable office in ‘The Children in the 
Wood ’ ought not to be omitted :— 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 
The ballad is found in the ‘ Perey Reliques,’ 
and is supposed by some to refer to 
Richard III. and his nephews, the infant 
princes murdered in the Tower. The ballad 
is highly eulogized by Addison in Spectator, 
No. 85, and a parallel passage quoted trom 
Horace, though wood-pigeons in it are said 
to discharge the duty of the redbreast 
(Odes, IIL. iv.) 
Me tabulose Vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apulix, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere. 

Gray has the following beautiful allusion 
in a passage eliminated from his ‘ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard ’ :— 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are show’rs of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

JoHn PickFrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

INSCRIPTION AT CONSTANCE (10 8. vi. 69). 
—There are several places called Bernau, 
the nearest one to Constance being in the 
Black Forest. Is not the meaning that 
E. C. C. and W. C. C. laid down the brass 
to the memory of a certain I. N. L. B. de 
Roll of Bernau ? J. B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHINGFoRD CHURCH: ‘“‘NUNQUAM NON 
PARATus ” (10S. vi. 69).—The motto Nun- 
quam non paratus ” appears under the arms 
of Baron Derwent (Sir H. V.-B. Jobnston), 
over those of Sir Fredk. John Wm. Johnston, 
Bt., of Westerhall, co. Dumfries, and under 
the arms of Sir H. A. W. Johnson, of Bath. 
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The family of Baron Derwent and that of 
Sir F. J. W. Johnston have a common 
ancestry in the extinct marquisate ot Annan- 
dale. The motto was used also, up to a 
few years ago, by Blairlodge School, near 
Polmont, N.B. I have heard it spoken of 
as ‘the old Border motto.” But the crest 
of the Johnstons is “‘a spur erect, rowel 
upwards, with wings elevated or, leather 
gu., buckle ppr.” H. G. DANIELS. 


The motto is that of the Johnston family, 
but the hand holding a battle-axe ’’ seems 
to suggest Gibbs; and I recollect there are 
several monuments of the latter family in 
this church. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


If SocurH AMERICAN cares to write to me, 
I may be able to give him some information. 
J. G. BRADFORD. 
J, Blandford Villas, Queen’s Road, 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
and Mr. Mac- 
also thanked for replies. ] 


“ Irs Etrymon (10 8. v. 409, 
493).—As etymologists hesitate about accept- 
ing the derivation of this word from the 
assumed but unauthenticated Lat. pirula 
(from pirum), I would suggest its being a 
doublet of “beryl” (Lat. beryllus, Gr. 
BypvAXos). Prof. Skeat in his dictionary 
cites several early forms of the word, 
notably the O.H.G. perala, perla, berala, berla, 
quoting Diez. Though geologically beryl 
is found erystallized in the form of prisms, 
it frequently occurs in geodes and druses, 
in much the same way structurally as 
pearls do within the valves of the oyster ; 
while the transparent varieties of the gem 
go by the name of “aquamarine.” Accord- 
ing to the ‘N.E.D.,’ berillus in Med. Lat. 
signified crystal, also an eyeglass or spectacles 
(cf. the ‘* pebbles ” of the optician) whence 
M.H.G. berille and Ger. brille, spectacles. 
Both substances being of great commercial 
value, this now familiar word may thus 
have had its origin in the artist’s laboratory, 
as in the case of “ adamant ” and “‘ diamond.” 
To some minds, perhaps, an authenticated 
beryllus may be preferred to a hypothetical 

irula. N. W. Hitt. 

Philadelphia. 

Sr. CHARLES BORROMEO: HIS PORTRAITS 
(10 S. vi. 68).—Husenbeth, in ‘ Emblems of 
Saints’ (third edition, 1882), mentions that 
pictures of this Archbishop of Milan may be 
seen in the Louvre and in the Bologna 
Gallery. Husenbeth also quotes Le Brun, 
who has painted St. Charles kneeling before 
an altar, with a rope around his neck. 

Harry Hems. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, kc. 


The English Hymnal, with Tunes.—The English 
Hymnal.—Book of Common Prayer and English 
Hymnal. (Frowde.) 

In ‘The English Hymnal,’ published in various 

forms, we have a work of exemplary catholicity 

and range. Though intended primarily for use in 
the Church of England and as a companion to the 

Book of Common Prayer, it is, as it claims to be, 

a collection of the best hymns in the English lan- 

ruage, and gives the evangelical effusions of Wesley, 

Vatts, Ken, Cowper and Toplady as well as the 

more recent liturgical compositions of F. W. Faber, 

Keble, and Canon Baring-Gould. A considerable 

portion of the contents is modern, and among those 

who are responsible for hymns are Tennyson, 

Kipling, and Mr. Bridges. Nothing equally full and 

admirable in contents, in classification, and in 

method was previously in existence, and the work 
may be held to enlarge the domain of hymnology. 

It is, moreover, remarkable in erudition as in other 

things. The musical department, which is under 

the control of Mr. Vaughan Williams, is no less 
commendable than the literary. The tunes—some 
of which were composed expressly for the work— 
are drawn from German, French, Italian, Spanish 

Flemish, Dutch, Swiss, and other sources, as well 

as from English, and include Lutheran chorale 

tunes, German tunes of the eighteenth century by 

Bach and Freylinghausen, ecclesiastical melodies 

from the Paroissiens of Rouen and Angers, together 

with traditional melodies. From whatever point 
of view it is contemplated, the ‘Hymnal’ creates 
an equally favourable impression, and its general 
adoption will lead to a great improvement in con- 
gregational worship. With the music the ‘ Hymnal’ 
constitutes a volume of close upon one thousand 
pages, of which index lists form a useful and an 
Important part, greatly facilitating reference. The 
words are ent in various forms, one of which, in 
32mo, is published for twopence. The ‘Hymnal’ 
is issued with all the luxury of Oxford India paper 
and Clarendon Press type in connexion with various 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer. Did space 

vermit, we could with pleasure dilate upon this all- 
important contribution to hymnology. 


Relies of the Puritan Martyrs, 1593.—Four Prin- 
cipall and Waighty Causes for Separation, by 
Barrowe. Pastoral Letter written from 
Prison, and Part of a Controversial Epistle, by 
John Greenwood. Edited trom a Contemporary 
MS. by T. G. Crippen. ongregeiaaal His- 
torical Society.) 

Tuis pamphlet is one of the publications of the 

Congregational Historical Society, the first 7'rans- 

actions of which we noticed at 98. x. 159. Weare 

glad to see with what energy Mr. Crippen makes 
search for MSS. having reference to the origin and 
history of Congregationalism. It is with evident 
delight that he writes that it was ‘‘a singular 
stroke of good fortune that enabled me, early in 

1905, to identify the then unprinted tracts now 

presented to the public, which are preserved in a 

contemporary handwriting in the Congregational 

Library.” arrow or Barrowe and Green- 

wood interesting biographies appear in the 


‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vols. iii. and 
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iii., the former written by Dr. Grosart, and the 
ater by Mr. C. L. Kingsford. rrow became a 
member of Gray’s Inn in 1576, and lived a careless 
life about the Court; but a sermon he heard so 
impressed him that, in Bacon’s words, ‘he made a 
leap from a vain and libertine youth to a precise- 
ness in the highest degree, the strangeness ot which 
made him very much spoken of.” Forsaking the 
law, he gave himself up to the study of the Bible. 
He came to know Greenwood, and both were 
deeply impressed by the books of Robert Browne, 
the founder of the ‘* Brownists.” Greenwood was 
arrested on Sunday, the 19th of November, 1586, 
and Barrow went to visit him at the Clink, and 
was admitted, only to tind that he too was arrested. 
There was no warrant, but it was done in obedience 
to the wish of Whitgift, the Primate. | After ex- 
aminations before the High Commissioners and 
many delays, they were indicted at the Old Bailey 
on the 2Ist of March, 1592/3, under a statute of 
Queen Elizabeth which made it felony punishable 
by death to cause to be written or circulated any 
manner of book, letter, or writing “ with a malicious 
intent.” The prisoners protested against any charge 
of malicious intent ; but they were found guilty on 
the 30th of March, and taken to Tyburn, the 
journey being meant to terrify them into con- 
formity. They were returned to Newgate, but 
seven days later they were again sent_to Tyburn, 
and were hanged on the 6th of April, 1593. ; 

Barrow was by far the stronger mind. Dr. Grosart 
contests Dr. Dexter's claim that Barrow was one of 
the main founders of Congregationalism, and con- 
siders it even “doubtful if ceteris paribus he 
objected to a national church, if only the supreme 
authority of Jesus Christ and Holy Scripture was 
unconditionally admitted.” With the present pam- 
phlet before us we cannot but think that Dr. Dexter's 
view is the correct one, and we do this without 
holding a brief either way. Much that appears in 
these ‘Four Causes for Separation ’ must be regarded 
with regret by Churchmen and Nonconformists 
alike, and Mr. Crippen in his preface states “ that 
it is perhaps needless to add that neither the editor 
nor the Congregational Historical Society would in 
these days endorse all the positions assumed by 
these old Puritan Worthies.” Living in an in- 
tolerant age, they honestly regarded any pet 
of what seemed to them to be truth as disloyalty 
to Christ. To the truth as they conceived it they 
were faithful unto death, and by laying down their 
lives did much to bring in a larger freedom than 
they either desired or were able to imagine.’ 


Vorthern Notes and Queries. Nos, 2 and 3. Edited 
H.R. Leighton. yon-Tyne, Dodds.) 
Over Northern contemporary fulfils the promise of 
its first number. The two parts before us are ex- 
cellent ; the contributors not og | understand the 
subjects on which they discourse, but also have the 
faculty—certainly an uncommon one—of not using 
more words than are called for to express their 

ing. 
“i. Henry Penfold gives a most interesting paper 
on ‘Some East Cumberland Corpse or Burial Roads. 
It is a curious subject, which calls for much wider 
investigation. We believe these old trackways 
exist in many widely separated parts of England. 
There is, as Mr. Penfold points out, an undoubted 
connexion between these old roads and the common 
belief that if a corpse, on the way to the grave, has 
traversed field or woodland, a public right of high- 


way has been created. He speaks of this notion as 
“at one time prevalent,” as if it had now become a 
discredited piece of folk-lore. How this may be 
in Cumberland we do not know, but the belief is 
by no means extinct in a certain Eastern shire with 
which we are well acquainted. The origin of the 
belief is not difficult to account for. When nearly 
the whole of England was unenclosed, a funeral 
would naturally go the shortest safe pathway to 
the grave: no one would have either the power or 
the will to interfere with the mourners. When the 
lands were subjected to enclosure the case became 
different. Many of the old ‘‘ ways ” were not heeded 
by the commissioners who set out the new freeholds, 
partly from greed, and partly from fear that, if they 
continued to exist, the authorities would from time 
to time insist on the ratepayers putting them into 
good order. From. these reasons rural people have 
in many cases suffered no little injustice. Some- 
times, however, legal proceedings have been taken 
with success to maintain these old rights of way, 
and it was thought, not without reason, that if it 
could be proved that burial processions had _tra- 
versed the ground, it would go some way towards. 
proving that a common-law right had existed afore- 
time. At Stapleton the custom still continues, and 
a belief is yet prevalent that if a funeral procession 
goes the wrong way another death in the family 
will soon occur. Numerous stories are current 
which are held to demonstrate this. 

There are many accounts of persons losing rings. 
and finding them in the mouths or bodies of fish. 
One is quoted here from a manuscript of the seven- 
teenth century. A Newcastle merchant lost his 
ring at the bridge, and afterwards recovered it from 
the mouth of a fish served at his table; as a con- 
sequence he bore three rings as his coat of arms. 
A good instance of folk-etymology is given from the 
same book. Morpeth means, we are told, murder- 
peth, on account of the many murders and robberies 
committed there and in the neighbourhood. 


The Home Counties Magazine. Edited by W. Paley 
ildon. July. (Reynell & Son.) 

WE have read with great pleasure Mr. Howard 
Hensman’s paper on Stoke Pogis—Gray’s village, 
as he aptly calls it. Gray wrote little. ‘All that he 
produced is powerful, but nothing is now popular 
except the ‘ Elegy,’ if that, indeed, be an exception 
on account of its finding a place in verse-selections 
compiled mainly, we believe, for scholastic pur- 
poses. Mr, Hensman is pained by this neglect, and 
we share his unhappiness. It is sad to know that 
a really great poet should be well-nigh forgotten, 
while so many verse-makers, without one-tenth of 
his thought or sustained power over metre, are 
affectionately remembered. We cannot but think 
that the chief reason is that, as in the case of 
Milton, some amount of scholarship is required to 
enjoy him. Stoke Pogis was not his home; he 
lived, however, but_a mile away. Fables have 
gathered round the ‘ Elegy’: it is said to have been 
written in the churchyard on his mother’s tomb, 
but this isa mere dream. The first edition of the 
poem saw the light in 1751, and Gray’s mother did 
not die until the spring of 1753. It is cheering to 
be told that the church of Stoke Pogis and its sur- 
roundings have undergone little change since the 
poet saw them. The ivy, as in Gray’s time, still 
mantles the old tower, and the ‘‘ moping owl” yet 
finds a home therein. It was heard last summer. 
The yew tree and the elms are still there. 
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‘The Place-Names of Northwood and the Dis- 
trict,” by Mr. M. J. C. Meiklejohn, is the continua- 
tion of a former article. The writer adheres to the 
old opinion that the surname Howard means hog- 
ward; the editor, however, suggests in a note that 
he is in error. ‘“ Hogward” is, we believe, im- 

wssible. If Howard be not a Christian name 

omen hereditary, it may be a modification of 
Hayward, a manorial or parochial officer on whom 
the duty devolved of seeing that the hedges were 
kept in good order, so that cattle could not stray. 

Ina paper on parish history, compiled from post- 
Reformation ecclesiastical records, we notice that 
in 1613 a certain Joel Clarke, of Linsted, denounced 
the ecclesiastical court of Canterbury to Giles King, 
one of the apparitors, calling it a ** scurvy court,” 
and saying ‘‘that there sat a sort of company of 
pickpockets, and a man shall find as much con- 
science at Gadds-hill as amongst them.” This is 
curious: one would like to know whether Gadds- 
hill had become proverbial, or whether it still had 
a character for highway robbery. 

Mr. H. M. Cooke contributes a paper on old 
pewter, which is illustrated with good photographs. 

To The Fortnightly Mr. Lewis Melvill sends an 
interesting, but not quite accurate article on Charles 
Lever. To say, as is said, that Lever paid a fare- 
well visit to Ireland in 1781], and died on 1 June in 
the following year, is a slip which involves an error 
of ninety years. In ascribing to Lever the ballad 
concerning the Sultan and the Pope, which Thacke- 
ray said he would rather have written than any one 
of his own compositions, a mistake in the penulti- 
mate line of the last verse spoils the rime. This is 
thus given :— 

Whene’er my maiden kisses me, 

I'll think that I the Sultan be; 

And when my cheery glass I fill 

I'll fancy then I am the Pope. 
The word “fill” in the third line should be tope. 
Mr. Maurice Gerothwohl in * Pierre Corneille: a 
Domestic Enigma,” offers a curious, but plausible 
suggestion concerning the dramatist. Completing 
his ‘ English Stage in the Eighteenth Century,’ Mr. 
H. B. Irving vindicates Garrick from the charges 
brought against him by Johnson, Foote, Smollett, 
Fitzgerald, Hiffernan, and others. Mr. Francis 
Gribble, writing on John Stuart Mill, dwells on 
the philosopher's intimacy with Mrs. Taylor. 

In The Nineteenth Century Mr. David H. Wilson 
writes eruditely upon the Illustre Théatre, as was 
called the first management of Moliére and the 
Béjarts. The subject is not familiar in this 
country. Mr. Karl Blind’s ‘ Paris National Work- 
shops of 1848’ contains, in addition to its other 
claims upon attention, some pieces of autobiography. 
Mr. E. Vance Palmer gives some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning ‘The Australian Corroboree.’ 
Miss Beatrice Lindsay has a curious article called 
‘The Watching of the Myrrh.’ *The Sacred Fire of 
Israel’ deserves to be read; and ‘The Kaiser's 


Dreams of Sea Power’ supplies some strange par- | 


ticulars. 

‘Two Porr LAvREATES ON LiFe,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Mallock, which appears in 7'he National Review, 
compares the teaching of Tennyson in ‘In Me- 


Picture Prices.’ It is, however, inconclusive, ag 
the works of some painters go both up and down, 
As a rule, the demand for last-century pictures ig 
not great. In some instances, as in that of Egg 
the drop is immense. An article on the treatment 
of tuberculosis is interesting, though technical. 
To The Cornhill Count Alvise Zorzi supplies the 
first part of a notable account of Ruskin in Venice, 
A strange and very impressive account of. the 
Russian invasion of France appears under the title 
of *At Montmirail in 1814." ey as is stated 
the work of a young girl, the chronicle of doings is 
indeed remarkable. ‘Old Miniatures’ affords in- 
teresting, and in some cases trazic, ** Links with 
the Past.” Mr. Stephen Gwynn contributes ‘ When 
the Herring Come In’; Mr. Thomas Hardy, some 
‘Memories of Church Restoration’; and Sir Cle- 
ments Markham, * Objects of Polar Discovery.’ 

Unpber the care of Mr. A. H. Bullen he Gentle- 
man’s becomes an ideal antiquarian magazine. 
Never, during its memorable and varied career, has 
it been so excellent. ‘Capt. Coxon,’ * Wayside 
Wisdom,’ ‘ Horace,’ and * Dr. Johnson and Oxford? 
are admirable contributions. * Retrospective Re- 
views" are capital. Theatrical Repertories ot 
1662" gives information not all to be found in the 
* Roscius Anglicanus’ of Downes, the prompter. 
The whole is just what a work of its class ought to 
be, and—we repeat the assertion — ideal. 

SAMUEL Coorer is the subject of No. V. in Sir 
Richard Holmes’s contributions to The Burlington 
upon the English miniature painters. Three com- 
posite plates (of which one serves as frontispiece) 
reproduce miniatures of Cromwell and people of his 
time from the royal collections and those at Wel- 
beck, Devonshire House, and elsewhere. Prot. 
C. J. Holmes continues to discuss Rembrandt as an 
etcher. Artin America has taken in recent numbers 
increased prominence, many additions to the Phila- 
delphia collection of Mr. John G. Johnson being 
reproduced. Mi. Roger Fry writes on the Maitre 
de Moulins. His communication is accompanied 
bya reproduction of a striking * Annunciation’ by 
this master. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to advise corresponde 

i : nts 
as to the value of old books and other oles or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

C. 8S. Warp (“ Golfe du Lion or Gulf of Lyons” 
—See 7S. viii. 6, 193, 355 ; ix. 53. 

(** Lubber”).—There are several 
earlier quotations in the * N.E.D. 
| NOTICE. 
| Editorial communications should be addressed 

to “The Editor of Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


moriam’ with that of Mr. Austin in *The Door of Lane, E.C. 
| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communicatioas which, for any reason, we do not 


_ print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Humility.’ The parallel is honouring to the present 
Laureate. A curious lesson is taught the con- 


noisseur in Mr. W. Roberts’s ‘Ups and Downs of 
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SELECT 
BOOKS ON 


LIST OF 
GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 


‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 
Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JULIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by K.S. BARTON (Mrs. A. 
GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. ByW. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS. 8vo, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 188. 5d. 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
KITCHENER. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.S. With 20 Steel Plates and 
— Woodcuts. Two Parts. Fcap, 8vo, 
12s. 54, 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d. ; 1 vol. half- 
morocco, 218. 7d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 
Sir JOSEPH HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,315 Wood Engravings, 
Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 48. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 

WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.1.E. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 
3. 3d. 

» II. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d, 

» Ill. — MANAGEMENT, Illustrated, 
4d. 

» IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 9s. 4d. 

»  V. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. RB, 
FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 


By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages, 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 


PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Edition, 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 


BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. §8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 


FRUIT GROWING, THE 


PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 
BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, post free, 5s, 3d. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


SPECIAL 


EDITION. 


TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


Printed upon superior Paper, bound in scarlet cloth, and with additional Maps illustrating the 
Districts covered by the principal Railway Companies. 


Also SPECIAL TABLES dealing with the following places :— 


EDINBURGH. 
GLASGOW. 
HULL. 
LEEDS. 


LONDON. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
BRADFORD. 
BRISTOL. 


LEICESTER. 
LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER. 


N 


NOTTINGHAM. 
SHEFFIELD, 


These Tables indicate the Routes to and from some of the Chief Towns in the Kingdom, with 
Single, Return, and Week-end Fares, Distances, Shortest Time of Journey, and Quickest Train. 
List of Towns having more than one Station, with distances apart. 
Orders may be sent through any Bookseller and Station Bookstall, or to 


HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Limited 
(Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw's Guides), 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
And at Albert Square, Manchester. 


“* Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construc- 
tion, or administration of railways, both at home and 
abroad.”— Telegraph. 


1905. FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s, 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND 
WAGON COMPANIES), 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND 
DIRECTORY 


OF 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers 
of Railway Supplies. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history 
and financial position of Railways in all parts of the World. 
It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition of 
every: line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections 
dealing with Waterways and Carriage and Wagon Com- 
panies are also added. 


Fifty Years’ Railway Statistics. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics 
showing the revenue and expenditure of each of the prin- 
cipal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pages, with numerous Maps. 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.; and at Manchester. 


‘* There seem to be no particulars concerning our navig- 
able canals and rivers that have not been brought together 
in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND 
NAVIGABLE RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manu- 
facturers, Merchants, Traders, and others. 
Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the 
Waterways, 

BY 
HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Director: FELLOWES, MORTON & CLAYTON, Ltd., 
Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the 
advantages and possibilities of inland navigation, and con- 
tains all information, other than financial, necessary to 
owners of waterside premises, business houses, and others 
— for business or political reasons are interested in the 
subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the Author after an 
inspection of the whole of the waterways, amounting to a 
mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pages, royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map. 
Post Free ONE GUINKA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C.; and at Manchester. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildin 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
.C.—Saturday, August 11, 1906, 
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